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N our ‘Country Notes” this week there will be found some 
remarks on the necessity for each neighbourhood taking 
care of its own water supply, whether that comes in the 
shape of wells or in a stream. Interesting as is the discus- 
sion aroused by the attempt of the Brighton authorities to 

obtain their supply from the watershed of the Wandle, it suggests 
a much wider question, which is engaging at the present time 
the attention of many thoughtful minds. No better proof of 
that can be given than the issue by John Murray of a volume 
called “ Our Waterways,” by Urquhart A. Forbes and W. H.R. 
Ashford. These writers may very well claim to have been before 
their contemporaries in recognising the vast importance of water. 
It is with this as with other questions. When early man, scarcely 
emerged from apehood, ranged over the primeval plains there 
could have been no such thing as property in land, and in those 
countries which were chiefly inhabited by pastoral tribes no such 
property was recognised until a comparatively late epoch. 
Even the American Indians do not seem to have pretended to 
own the land, and for many a generation there were huge 
tracts of virgin country where the adventurer could roam at 
will, or peg out a c'aim if he wished to. Even in crowded 
England we have evidence enough of the pertinacity with which 
the idea continues that the private ownership of land is 
unnatural. Such would at all events be the theory of the 
squatter if he had sufficient intelligence to formulate it in 
words; but as the great nations of the world increased in 
numbers, and were forced by the necessity of earning a liveli- 
hood to spread themselves over the surface of the world, a 
gradual shrinkage took place of those territories which no one 
claimed, and the time is now rapidly approaching, if it 
has not come already, when there is not a single square 
acre over which ownership of some kind is not claimed. 
Such a_ state of things was bound to occur since the 
quantity of land was fixed, while the number of human beings 
is ever increasing. That the same thing should occur with 
regard to water would have appeared to our ancestors as 
incredible. Water existed in such abundance that there could 
scarcely be any dispute about it. Indeed, there are many old 
sayings in this country to show that while excessive moisture 
was dreaded, excessive drought was rather wished for than 
otherwise. But then modern enterprise has probably affected 
the climate, and has, undoubtedly, changed conditions. The 
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extensive cutting down cf trees and destruction of the great 
forests that existed in the time of tie Plantagenet kings, is 
extremely likely to have had the effect of diminishing the rainfall, 
and that does not end our interference. We have come to require 
much mere water than did our forefathers. In the first place, we 
do so individually, because not only are we in all probability more 
cleanly than they were, but we wear many more clothes that 
require washing, and we use much more water in cookery. That is 
speaking simply of the private individual, but if we think of the 
vast quantities of water consumed in order to provide gas, 
electricity, and other motive power, to work our factories and 
perform a great part in the industry of the hour, it must be 
evident that the average consumption of water per head of the 
population is far beyond what it was a hundred years ago, to say 
nothing of the Middle Ages. But this is far from being an 
exhaustive or the most effective statement of the case. Huge 
towns have swollen into enormous proportions, or in some 
cases sprung into being, and have made the most extraordinary 
demands upon the water supply. They want it for innumerable 
purposes, ranging from the plot of flower garden to the drainage. 
The consequence is that rivers, whose supply seemed inexhaus- 
tible in the olden time, are beginning to give out, and it is found 
that the sinking of deep wells, though it may give one district 
what it wants, has accomplished this by robbing another, so 
that the net gain at the end is practically mi. Further than 
that the agriculturist has been at work with the object of 
turning the marsh and the mere into fertile and smiling plains. 
He has done more even than that, because wherever the ground 
was so wet as to interfere with his husbandry he has inserted 
drains to carry off the surplus water. It is no wonder that all 
these factors have succeeded in producing momentous changes. 
The river which used to be fed by the steady percolation of water 
that had to ooze throughacresof mouldisnow swollen abruptly after 
a shower by the drains pouring into it, and as matters stand just 
now a flood of water is for all practical purposes lost. Water 
as far as our present purpose goes has a limited existence. Its 
birth may be said to occur when it falls on the earth as dew 
or rain, and its existence ends either when it is drawn back 
into the atmosphere, as vapour out of which clouds are 
formed, or finds its way into the sea. Thus flood water is 
entirely lost, and if an estimate could be formed of its 
quantity, that amount should be struck out of the total at our 
disposal under the present circumstances. No doubt it supplies 
something that can be dealt with. By a system of reservoirs it 
might be possible so to bridle the floods with a curb of stone 
that their supplies might still be available. That is one aspect 
of the question that a Water Board might deal with. Another 
branch of the work of the new department, when created, would 
be to see that each locality took charge of its own water. At any 
rate it should be considered a grave offence to interfere seriously 
with those beautiful and health-giving streams that are the 
delight of all those who love the land of England and her skies. 

But there is another important work awaiting such « 
department. This is the relief of the railway traffic of the 
kingdom by reviving and developing the facilities of transport 
by water. The authors of the book before us plead for this on 
the principle that it is more economical. On your waterways it 
is not necessary to have such expensive vehicles and locomotives, 
nor to keep up a line of rails. It has been calculated that to 


work the rails of the United Kingdom and to give a profit of 


4 per cent. on capital, the cost per ton per mile would be 1°31d., 
while, with a similar volume of traffic, the cost of canal transport 
would be only 0°37d., including o*11d. for interest. This esti- 
mate seems to be confirmed by the average freights on the 
Grand Junction, Aire and Calder, Regent’s, and on_ the 
Gloucester and Berkeley canals, as well as on the Thames anu 
Lea. There is little fluctuation in the cost of carriage 
owing to the increase or diminution of the volume. Ther 
are many other advantages connected with canal _traffi 
which are clearly set out by our authors, and have bee 

practically realised by such countries as the United States an 

Holland, where water traffic has been developed. In Belgiu 

the mileage of waterways amounts to half that of the railway 

and has attracted the traffic to so large an extent that the Stat 

actually at one time incurred a loss in working the railway. 
Silk is carried at one fourth, and butter, ale, timber, bar ar 

pig iron, and grain at one-half the rate that it is in this countr). 
Evidently, then, if care were taken of our water, there are mai 

industries which might be much more profitably and economi 

ally worked than is the case at the present moment. 


Our Portrait Illustration 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Desboroug 
( Lady Desborough is a daughter of the late Hon. Juli: 1 
Fane, and married Mr. W. H. Grenfell of Taplow Court in 18> . 
Her husband, who has recently been created the first Bar: 1 
Desborough of Taplow, is widely known as a sportsman, a 4 
as an able chairman of the Thames Conservancy Board. 
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HE account of Lord Carrington’s small holdings which 
appears in another part of the paper will, we think, 
be read with peculiar interest by land-owners and 
land-agents. Our contributor in his first paper has 
not dealt with the financial side of the question; but 

it is surely unnecessary to say that this has received the best 
of his attention, and will be dealt with in the second paper 


on the subject. On the part of those who have land to let 
there has always been a natural prejudice against the multi- 
plication of holdings. It is one with which we have con- 
siderable sympathy, as under the best of circumstances a 
considerable amount of worry and expense must be involved in 
breaking up land into small holdings; but the important point 
in Lord Carrington’s experiment is that by the intervention of 
the Small Holders’ Association he has at one and the same time 
been made practically secure in the matter of rent, and has 
avoided extreme expenditure. Of course, it is perfectly true 
that Spalding has peculiar facilities for this kind of farming, and 
that the soil there is, perhaps, the best in England for the purpose. 
It would be simply madness to attempt to cut up the holdings on 
every kind of soil, but still there are many districts throughout 
Great Britain where we think the example might be foliowed to 
good psirpose. 


Now that ploughing and seeding are taking place where 
these operations are at all possible, one of the prettiest sights 
imaginable is furnished by the birds when following the plough. 
In John Bunyan’s time we know, from a notable passage, that 
these merely consisted of choughs and crows, but things have 
changed since then. The chough, instead of being one of the 
commonest of birds, has now become extremely rare. Probably 
John Bunyan was not very careful about his ornithology, and 
applied the term indifferently to rooks and blackbirds. These 
still continue with us in as great a number as ever ; but other 
birds have multiplied and follow the plough, the prettiest of 
them being, undoubtedly, the black-headed gull, which has now 
moved inland for the season. We have noticed within the last 
few days, however, that starlings, and even larks, have joined 
this little multitude to pick up worms in the furrows, and 
Mme. Duclaux tells us that in the neighbourhood of the Auvergne 
the magpie is constantly seen hopping after the ploughman. 

In the projected butter legislation it seems tolerably evident 
that stress will be laid in the wrong place. If we are to have 
pure butter the first thing to protest against is the introduction 
of colouring matter. Without this means of disguising the true 
nature of their compceund the adulterators would very quickly be 
found out. There should be in pure butter nothing except the 
product of the cow. We know quite well that in various parts 
of the country tastes differ as to the colour of butter. Some 
prefer it white and some yellow, but the only legitimate manner 
of meeting this taste is through the cow. The finest Jersey 
butter is of a more or less golden hue, even in winter, and of a 
rich gold in summer. There are various other cows which do 
not yield butter of anything like so brilliant a tint, even though it 
may be a sound and good butter. To make the introduction of 
colouring matter illegal should be the main clause in any new 
Act of Parliament. 


The Registrar-General’s report for Scotland in the year 
1g05 is a very curious document, and illustrates with singular 
vividness the phase of history through which that country is 
going. We have first a low marriage-rate and a very low birth- 
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rate, phenomena common to all Anglo-Saxon races. In the 
second place the death-rate is very low, pointing to the effect of 
the more sanitary and hygienic principles that have been applied 
during the last forty years. The old are kept in life as long as 
possible, and the sick die less frequently —facts good in themselves, 
but not very conclusive as regards the health of the country when 
taken in connection with the other statistics to which we have 
alluded. Then from another side of the question we see that the 
tendency of the great towns and small towns is to grow in size, 
while the rural districts are being steadily depopulated. Those 
healthy families that used to be reared on the islands and remote 
coasts of Scotland are steadily diminishing in number. 


THE DILEMMA. 


’Tis wisht I am, an’ wisht am I, 
An’ what’s a lad to do then, 
An’ where’s a lad to tarn un’s eves, 
An’ how’s a lad to know, 
When Mary treads the cockle-bar, 
An’ bids un hold her shoe then, 
Wi’ her lips so sweet as roses, 
At her feet so white as snow ? 
Oh wisht I am, an’ wisht am I, 
An’ how's a lad to stay then, 
Wi’ arl the stars in arl the skies, 
A-whispren out un’s name, 
Wi’ arl the winds in arl the world, 
To steal un's heart away then, 
Wi’ a song so soft as honey, 
An’ a sword so bright as flame ? 
Oh wisht I am, an’ wisht am I, 
An’ how’s it arl to end then? 
For stay, she says, oh stay, says she, 
An’ soft shall be my breast. 
An’ come, they says, oh come, says they, 
Wi’ arl the world your friend then— 
An’ wisht I am, an’ wisht aim I, 
To choose atween ’e1m best. 
H. H. BASHFORD. 


A point to which legislation should, and, if the signs are 
read aright, will soon have to be directed, is the preservation of the 
sources of water supply throughout the country. At the present 
moment directly a large centre of population finds itself in need 
of more water, it descends on some unfortunate district where its 
expenses are likely to be lightest, gets a Bill passed by Parlia- 
ment, and then proceeds to drain that district dry, utterly disre- 
garding the welfare of those who now, or shall hereafter, live 
in those parts. Beautiful streams are tampered with till they 
become noisome ditches, and, worse still, the natural underground 
reservoirs from which their water comes are tapped ere ever it 
sees the light of day, without, according to a decision of the 
House of Lords, affording any grounds for action on the part of 
riparian owners or others with rights over the running water, 
such as mill-owners or farmers. 


The moment the subject is looked into it will be seen how 
necessary indeed it is that the power of dealing with such an 
important question to the country at large shall be vested in a 
national, not a local, authority, who will legislate and adjudicate 
not on the needs of the moment, pressing though they be, but 
for the years to come—not for a particular town, but for the 
country-side at large, including districts which may, after all, be 
the sites of future cities. And we venture to think that the 
power to sink wells into subterranean reservoirs needs very careful 
watching. To take water froma running stream can be remedied 
at any time by ceasing to abstract it. To lower the level of 
these underground lakes is to tamper with the ‘capital’ of 
water supply, and not until every effort has been made to utilise 
the overflow of winter floods should recourse be had to wells for 
supplying water in any large quantity. 


The moral of all this is that we are urgently in need of 
a Water Board for the whole country. Under modern scientific 
observation we know within a narrow margin the quantity of 
water we have to dispose of in this country. The rainfall in 
Great Britain and Wales means an average of 3210. per annum, 
giving a total fall in the year of from 27,000,000gal.; but this 
is unevenly distributed, the mountainous country showing an 
excess, and some of the dry districts falling very short of it. 
In olden times the quantity of water probably was greater, 
because there is evidence to show that both wells and 
rivers have gone down in their levels since the time of the 
Roman occupation. The supply in those days was so much 
beyond the demand that it was not deemed necessary to 
take any care about the conservancy of water. Nowadays 
the demand is creeping close up to the supply, and yet we 
allow by far the greater proportion of the rainfall to flow into 
the sea in the shape of floods and be practically lost. In the 
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future, perhaps, it may be found possible to establish a Water 
Board that would attend to the conservancy of water over the 
whole country, and also to the maintenance of our waterways, 
as well as to the purity and freedom from contamination of the 
brooks and rivulets which play such an important part both in the 
sanitation of the country and in adding to its esthetic charm. 


Both some recent remarks in this paper and some recent 
discussion in Parliament on the subject of coast erosion have 
received much additional force and significance from the effects of 
a recent gale accompanying an unusually high tide. The damage 
on our own East Coast was very considerable, and it is no comfort 
to the sufferers among our own people to consider that even greater 
hardships seem to have been endured by the inhabitants of Antwerp 
and some other towns on the Continental side. The very fact of 
their low-iying position, which puts them more at the mercy of 
the invasion of an unusually high tide, makes their country less 
liable to considerable erosion. The undermining of cliffs by the 
sea and subsequent landslip are the effective means by which 
the sea on most of our East Coast is robbing us of our country, 
aud this is not a means of attack that can prevail on a flatter 
coast. The latest events serve to quicken the hope that the 
Royal Commission which has been promised to look into the 
matter will begin (and finish) its labours promptly. 


Viscount Middleton, in his recent address to the members of 
the Photographic Survey of Surrey, would seem to have spoken 
somewhat at random, inasmuch as he attributed the disappearance 
of black-game in Surrey to the autumn manceuvres, expressing 
regret that these fine birds, as well as vipers, should thus have 
become extinct within the county. As a matter of fact, black- 
game are not indigenous in Surrey, having been first introduced 
in 1871; and between this date and 1899 no less than six 
other attempts were made to establish this species within the 
area, and all proved abortive. This result appears to be 
inevitable, for black-game, like their larger relatives the 
capercailzie, never appear to take kindly to places where they 
have been, as it were, dumped down and bidden to make 
themselves happy, increase, and multiply! Generally they dis- 
appear with the appearance of the first spring from the date of the 
settlement. In England, even where they are indigenous, their 
numbers seem to be verging on extinction, and this gloomy 
possibility appears even possible in Scotland, where till lately 
they have thriven. But within recent years, for some cause or 
another, their numbers have markedly decreased. One reason 
which has been assigned for this is the fact that an undue pro- 
portion of hens are shot, they being less wary than the cocks, 
and hard to distinguish therefrom when on the wing. But 
besides this, cold wet springs have done much to reduce their 
numbers, for black-game chicks appear to be very delicate; so 
much so that it seems impossible to rear them artificially, even 
where pheasants are brought up with ease. 


The note in last week’s issue, speaking of the excellent 
edible qualities of a certain kind of gull, and of other creatures 
seldom used for food, reminds us that we ought to have mentioned 
the oyster-catcher in their honourable company. ‘ Hare soup” 
made of oyster-catchers could not be told from the real article. 
Another, more truly aquatic, bird which used to be held in very 
high honour as a bird for the tables of our forefathers is the 
gannet, or solan goose; but they were brave men, and the 
modern appetite finds the gannet, even as a young chick, rather 
too strong meat for its liking. The Bass Rock is supposed to be 
held on the tenure of payment of a dozen gannet’s eggs yearly to 
the Crown. It would be interesting to know what the Crown 
does with the eggs, if the payment \is really made, for the eggs 
share in the rather-too-flavoursome qualities of the birds 
themselves. 


A meeting was held last Saturday to put forward certain 
views that have frequently found expression concerning tele- 
grams. There are numbers of people who think that the lowest 
possible level of cheapness has not yet been reached, and they 
are agitating for the establishment of a tireepenny service. 
They point out with great apparent truth that when the penny 
postage was first mooted it was believed by many that the 
Government would lose a great deal by undertaking so cheap a 
service, but events completely falsified this prophecy. In the 
case of telegrams, however, experience apparently shows that we 
have already reached as cheap a rate as is possible. Indeed, the 
Post Office lost last year on the telegraphic and telephonic 
services well over a million pounds. We should like to see the 
accounts separated, so as to indicate if possible how far this loss 
is due to the introduction of sixpenny telegrams, which is now 
twenty years old. In any event, we are afraid that with this loss 
staring them in the face the Post Office authorities are not likely 
to give an affirmative answer to those who ask for a cheaper 
rate. 
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The state in which Mr. Rockefeller finds himself at the 
present moment is far from beng an enviable one. He has the 
distinction of being probably the richest man that the world has 
ever known, his income being estimated at eight millions a year, 
and a growing one at that. Moreover, he seems to be a man of 
conscience and rectitude, as far as his lights go; in fact, some 
accounts tend to portray him as a man of somewhat narrow and 
intolerant religious views. In spite of all his wealth, he is 
probably one of the most wretched men in existence. One thing 
his millions have not been able to give him is health, and fancy 
is easily able to create a picture of him working with a garden 
spade in the vain hope of ridding himself of dy-pepsia. In the 
second place, his probity is not taken on trust by his fellow- 
men, and he is threatened with enquiry into the affairs of the 
Standard Oil Company, while religious people refuse to accept 
his gifts, as coming from tainted Sources. 


Jubilees have of recent years been multiplied to such an 
extraordinary extent that the public may well be excused if it 
has grown somewhat tired of them. Were it not for this feeling, 
however, everyone would join heartily in the honour it is pro- 


_posed to give to Miss Ellen Terry. The time has long gone 


past when the mummer was looked upon with disdain by re- 
spectable society, and classified with rogues and vagabonds in 
legal enactments. Miss Ellen Terry has been—and we try to 
choose our adjectives with nicety and appropriateness—the most 
exquisite and the most graceful of all actresses who have appeared 
on the English stage. Many have been better able to tear a 
passion to tatters and to split the ears of the groundlings, but 
she stands out alone as the one English actress who has been 
absolutely perfect in her own charming style. All this we 
recognise very fully, yet at the same time there is something we 
do not altogether like in the idea of celebrating the fiftieth year 
since Ellen Terry as a girl of eight appeared on the stage. The 
date has not quite the proper amount of significance, and we 
could have wished that some more suitable occasion had been 
found to do honour to our greatest actress. 





THE OLD LYCH GATE. 

Mournful and mute I stand 

Throughout the year, 
When sunshine gilds the land; 

In winter drear. 
Under my shelt’ring span 

The children play - 
Y overs their future plan, 

And name the day. 
Still o’er the quiet dead 

My watch I keep, 
Mourners their tears here shed 

In sorrow deep ; 
While the church bell doth toll 

With solemn tone 
I‘or the departed soul 

Soaring alone. 
MARK LANE. 


To judge by the latest reports, it would appear as if the 
history of last year were likely to repeat itself for the Norwegian 
salmon angler. That history seems to have been, shortly, that 
there were plenty of salmon on the coasts and in the estuaries, 
but that they would not ascend the rivers because of the snow 
in the water that kept its temperature so low. That, at least, is 
the theory with which most of the anglers returned to account 
for their small success. At the beginning of this year there was 
just the right amount of snow, so far as we were able to learn, in 
most parts of Norway, but in the North, at all events, and 
probably elsewhere also, there have been heavy falls more lately, 
which seem to threaten that there will again be too much when 
the angler goes out to try his fortune. 

In itself, a passion for window gardening, or, indeed, for 
gardening of any kind, is admirable; yet it leads to certain 
abuses, one cf the worst of which is the robbery of our wood- 
lands and hedgerows of that beautiful flower, the primrose. The 
season is just now beginning—it is, as a matter of fact, a little 
earlier than usual, owing to the mildness of the winter—and 
already thousands of flowers are out, and thousands of roots are 
on sale in the London streets. The writer remembers when 
the primrose could have been gathered by the basket within two 
hours’ walk of the Bank of England; but there is an army of 
wanderers, who pick up every unconsidered trifle in the country 
that can be possibly turned into money, and who long ago 
discovered that business was to be done by uprooting the 
primrose and carrying it into town for sale. Other wild flowers, 
such as the bluebell and the violet, bave shared the same fate; 
but it is worth considering whether means could not be adopted 
for putting an end to the traffic that is robbing the country 
round London of one of its brightest charms. 
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It appears that the present season of the Havana tobacco 
crop is not likely to be at all up to the standard. Few people in 
this country appreciate how small the area is in Cuba in which 
the really high-class tobacco is grown. The finest quality is 
restricted to a small district just south of the range of mountains 
which protect it from the gales, called the ‘* Northers,” that come 
charged with rain. The majority of this rain they discharge 
on the northern slope of the range, so that the rainfall on the 
southern side is commonly very slight, and this, added to the 
fact that the soil is some of the richest that can be imagined, is, 
no doubt, the reason that the tobacco of this small region is so 
superfine. This year, exceptionally, the rainfall has been 
relatively heavy over this area, and the consequence is a 
considerable deficiency in quality of the tobacco crop. In the 
sugar-growing part of the island an effect of the heavy rains has 
been to cause great difficulty and delay in bringing the sugar-cane 
to the factory, with the result that the date of getting out the 
manufactured sugar will be unusually late. 


EARL CARRINGTON’S 


ONSIDERING the 
great importance of 
the experiments in 
small holdings as- 
sociated with the 

name of the Minister for Agri- 
culture, it would be hopeless 
to attempt to deal satisfac- 
torily with his estate within 
the limits of a single article. 
1 shall, therefore, confine my- 
self on the present occasion to 
a description of the impres- 
sions produced by a visit to 
Spalding and its neighbour- 
hood, reserving for a future 
occasion a more detailed analy- 
sis of the purely business aspect 
ofthe question. At the outset, 
it is impossible to do otherwise 
than pronounce the scheme a 
conspicuous success. It will 
readily be understood that this 
conclusion was not arrived at 
hastily. Personally the writer 
has little or no sympathy with 
proposals that are merely 
humanitarian. Nothing can 
succeed permanently that is not 
just. If our peasant population is to be permanently revived, it 
will be on strictly business and unsentimental lines. The land- 
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Probably it is by a mere coincidence, but a coincidence that 
strikes one as curious, that the present moment, when our 
treatment of immigrant aliens is so much under discussion, and 
the ultimate legislation on the subject so much a matter of 
doubt, should be the moment at which the Prussian Govern- 
ment is reported to be instituting a campaign against the 
gipsies in that country. According to the Cologne Gazette no 
gipsies from other countries are to be allowed to cross the 
border into Prussia, and every attempt is to be made to induce 
those at present in the country to settle down. We all know 
what the effect of such pressure is likely to be on a nomadic 
people. Doubtless they will emigrate from the land where a 
restraint is imposed on their traditional habits; and since none is 
to be allowed to enter, the net result is likely to be an incursion of 
the gipsy bands into the countries bordering Prussia, and it will 
be strange if some of the flotsam of the widening waves of the 
circle is not carried to our shores—to meet with such reception 
as our new Aliens Act may provide for it. 


SMALL HOLDINGS.—I. 
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owner who is too generous sets an example that will not be 
generally followed. Besides that, a man is as much entitled 
toareturn from capital invested 
in land as he is from any other 
form of investment. We want 
no compulsion on either side. 
The only scheme likely to gain 
permanent satisfaction is one 
that will be at the same time 
lucrative to the owner and 
profitable to the holders. 

Apart from that considera- 
tion there are two essentials 
to success in the formation of 
small holdings. The men put 
into occupation of the soil must 
be such as have been trained to 
deal with it. No idler dream 
was ever entertained than that 
of taking the town idlers and 
unemployed and settling them 
on the land-with the expecta- 
tion that they will flourish. It 
is equally absurd to advocate a 
general breaking up of large 
farms into small holdings. The 
latter are desirable only in 
certain soils and under certain 
circumstances. But these con- 
ditions are very fairly met in 
the country round Spalding. It 
is part of that Fenland which 
Kingsley made familiar to all 
of us in ‘ Hereward the 
Wake”; indeed, in going 
round the holdings one is 
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the romantic Croyland or Crowland which 
figures so conspicuously in that story. 
Seen on a cloudy, blustering day in March, 
when scarcely anything has begun to 
grow, and when the occasional peeps of 
sunlight serve but to illuminate the 
general bleakness, the prospect is not a 
beautiful or charming one. ‘There is a 
great plain of black earth, low, level, 
and broken only by the glistening lines 
of drain or dyke and little brick home- 
steads from whose chimneys smoke is 
curling. Yet even as you pass out of 
Spaldirg signs are visible to tell of the 
land being suitable to its purpose. 
Around the town are many of what may 
be called natural small holdings, that 
is to say, tiny farms whereon the market 
gardener has _ settled. Many of the 
fields are green with close-set and in- 
numerable tulips, daffodils, and other 
bulbs. One is shown substantial houses 
erected by the merchant princes of 
this town, who have made fortunes by 
cultivating these spring flowers. They 
are, in a word, the bulb kings of 
England, whose exports go into Holland 


itself. Even when not specially suited to this form of cultivation 
a land of good meadows, 





the ground is rich and fruitful 
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and, still better, arable. ‘*‘Come in harvest,” was the oft- 
repeated invitation, accompanied by tales of potatoes, of grain, 
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without illusion. 
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of roots; but in March, when the aspect still is wintry, one sees 
The land has been rescued from the water—a 
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fact to which is traced the circumstance that in the portion immedi- 
ately concerning it there is no such thing as tithe. Its rescue began 


with the reign of Charles I., 
when certain ‘ adventurers” 
received certain lands as a 
reward for draining the meres. 
The drainage is still, and ever 
must be, a most important 
question, for the land is actually 
at a lower level than the river 
Welland, and is subject in wet 
weather to floods more welcome 
to the skater than the agricul- 
turist. But as we shall show 
presently, the business of clean- 
ing the dykes is more satis- 
factorily discharged by the 
small holdings than it was 
before they were started. 

So much for a bird’s-eye 
glance at the land; now for a 
similar look at the men who 
are settled on it. The South 
Lincolnshire Small Holdings 
Association rent 650 acres from 
Lord Carrington on a twenty- 
one years’ lease, and they have 
let it to 170 tenants, instead of 
the five or six original ones. 
It may be useful to dwell for a 
momenton the work done by the 
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association. By taking the land 
from Lord Carrington ona long 
lease, they relieve him of much 
of the worry incidental to the 
possession of such a long list of 
tenants, and they guarantee him 
the agricultural rent of the 
district; it works out at an 
average of 33s. per acre. They 
iet the men on yearly tenancy 
vave it for an average of about 
tos. an acre, the difference being 
ised to meet certain expenses 
nto which I hope to go a little 
ater. 

Practically speaking, there 
ire no arrears of rent due. The 
xact figures taken from the 
vhole of Lord Carrington’s 
sstate are extremely interesting. 
in Lincolnshire and North 
3uckinghamshire there is not a 
ingle penny in arrear among 
he smali holders. Since the Copyright. 
ommencement of the small 
ioldings the total amount written offin arrears of rent in Lincoln- 
shire and North Buckinghamshire is £12 Ios. ; on the part of the 
lotment-holders the total amount ot arrears of rent in Lincoln- 
shire is £1 18s., and in North Buckinghamshire £3 19s. 6d. The 
nstructiveness of 
these figures will 
be apparent toany 
iandowner or land 
igent who has 
managed property 
during the last 
quarter of a cen- 
iury. It will not be 
questioned that in 
the bad yearsit was 
found impossible 
to avoid making 
rebates and allow- 
ances; in fact, 
there are quite a 
number of land- 
lords in England 
who have had the 
unpleasant experi- 
ence of having to 
forego their rent 
altogether, while 
amongst tenantsof 
very large farms 
bankruptcy has 
been common—a 
much more com- 
mon occurrence 
than it was in the 
fat years previous = Copyright. ON THE 
to 1879. Thus the 
landowner whose soil is broken up into small holdings is much surer 
ofan adequate rent than is the one who lets his land in large farms. 
But, of course, this would not work automatically. It arises in great 
part from the care bestowed in choosing the men for the holdings. 
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They present themselves to the number of from ten to twenty 
applicants for each holding vacant, and it becomes a matter of 
judgment to choose the man who is most likeiy to succeed. 
Generally speiking, he is one who has done well on an allot- 
ment. If he can 
manage an acre, or 
even less ground, 
so as to make it 
profitable, the 
chances are that 
he will be equally 
successful when 
the area is ex- 
tended. Just now 
the important 
point to consider 
is the character of 
the men who are 
attracted to thesoil 
by these terms. 
Some of them 
travel from a dis- 
tance of three, 
four, and even 
seven miles to 
work on these 
holdings, judging 
that inconvenience 
to be atoned for 
by the moderate 
rent and the 
fertility of the soil. 
Needless to say, 
there are places 
MEADOW. “COUNTRY LIFE” quite close at 
hand where no 
such favourable terms await those who wish to hire land. They 
are, in a sense, picked men, and men must be picked to 
work the business satisfactorily. It has to be remembered 
that Lincolnshire is pre-eminently the county of small holdings, 
so that the residents can 
scarcely fail to know some- 
thing of the economy of 
them. 

Charles Kingsley, in 
‘‘Hereward the Wake,” says 
about the Fenland and its 
inhabitants : 


Such was the Fenland; hard, 
yet cheerful; rearing a race of 
hard and cheerful men; showing 
their power in old times in valiant 
fighting, and for many a century 
since in that valiant industry 
which has drained and embanked 
the land of the Girvii, till it has 
become a very garden of the Lord. 
And the highlander who may look 
from the promontory of Peter- 
borough, the ‘‘ golden borough” of 
old time; or from that. Witham- 
on-the-Hill, which was. once a farm 
of Hereward the Wake’s; or from 
the tower of Crowland, while 
he and Torfrida sleep in 
“COUNTRY LiFe,’ the ruined nave beneath; or from 
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the heights of that Isle of Ely which was so long the camp of refuge for 
English freedom ; over the labyrinth of dykes and lodes, the squares of rich 
corn and verdure—will confess that the lowlands, as well as the highlands, 
can at times breed gallant men. 


This is as true of to-day as it was of the time when written. 
The men one sees going about the country have all the best 
characteristics of farm labourers in the North of Iingland, with 
one great difference: They have not been used to serve a master, 
but to rely upon themselves to cultivate the plots of ground in 
their occupation, and to sell the proceeds in the market. The 
result is seen in a fine self-dependence that is characteristic of 
the men of the marshes. Their ambitions have been most keenly 
aroused, nor would they be content with the prospect of farm labour 
as are their fellows in other parts of England. Many examples 
can be quoted to show how they prize the privilege of renting land 
on their own account. On Christmas Day one of them walked 
twenty-four miles and sacrificed his Christmas dinner in order to 
hire a small holding. At least half-a-dozen non-resident tenants 
live from seven to eight miles from their holdings and cart their 
manure that distance. Two or three of the tenants at great incon- 
venience and at some danger row across Cowbit Wash to feed 
their cattle night and morning during the winter. 

The system, too, is applying a slow but natural check to 
the rural exodus. One example out of many might be quoted. 
A thrifty man who had left the soil, and for twenty years had 
acted as a porter on the railway at a wage of 20s. a week, was 
able to get a holding and did well on it. Not only so, but 
he came afterwards and asked for a cottage for a son, who, 
if he could get on to the land, would come back from 
town. L[ventually not only this particular son, but two or 
three others, returned, and are now cultivating their holdings 
to advantage. The instance quoted shows that the most 
effectual means of bringing tke labourers back to the land 
is to give them a chance of returning. Very soon they let their 
friends know what has been done and when changes are taking 
place, and this is better than any exhortation applied to them in 
the mass or other advertisements. If the labourers themselves 
find that they can get on to the land and do well there, the rest 
may be left in their hands. Next week we propose to give a 
more detailed account of the cost of cottages, the subdivision of 
buildings belonging to what were previously large farms, the 
outlay and profits of the small holders, and other features of 
practical import. PA: 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


IOGRAPHIES of living men are not, as a rule, 
deserving of very close attention, particularly when 
the subject happens to be a statesman, because the 
exigencies of the situation demand that a great deal 
should be left untold in deference to the susceptibilities 

of living friends and correspondents. An exception, however, 
may perhaps be made in the case of Lord Rosebery, whose life 
is included in the series called ‘‘ The Prime Ministers of 
england,” edited by Stuart J. Reid, under the title of The Earl of 
Rosebery (Dent), by Samuel Henry Jeyes. Lord Rosebery 
occupies a position unique among those who have held the 
highest position in the Government of Great Britain. He 
was for a very short time Prime Minister, and since his 
retirement from that office he has graduaily drifted out of 
the active politics of his time. We see now the Party 
to which he belongs placed in power with an overwhelming 
majority, and the ex-Prime Minister not even given a place in 
the Cabinet. Mr. Jeyes has unravelled the history leading up to 
this state of things with great skill and impartiality, so that the 
result is a book that gives rise to many reflections regarding the 
party system in England and its working; reflections which are 
outside partisanship, and to a great extent are as applicable to 
the one side as to the other. It is a deplorable, but perhaps not 
an altogether unnatural, effect of defeat that it brings the leader 
of the party under the lash of critics from among his own side. He 
is not long, as a rule, in finding out what a number of ‘“ damned 
good-natured friends” were only awaiting a suitable opportunity of 
explaining to him his faults and shortcomings. The late Mr. Glad- 
stone experienced this in 1874, Lord Rosebery after the defeat of 
his Government and the victory of Lord Salisbury, and to-day 
Mr. A. J. Balfour is undergoing a similar experience. We 
cannot help asking to what, if any, extent this is due to Govern- 
ment being so often entrusted to what Mr. Jeyes is rather fond 
of calling Le Grand Seigneur. In Lord Rosebery’s case we 
have amanon whom fortune seemed to smile from his birth. 
Success was a kind of golden fruit that seemed only to await his 
plucking. He was born on May 7th, 1847, and was the son of 
Lord Dalmeny, who died in 1851, and therefore grandson of the 
fourth Earl of Rosebery. His mother was the only daughter of 
the fourth Earl Stanhope, and one o! the most beautiful and 
gifted ladies about the Court of Queen Victoria. He enjoyed 
rather more than the usual educational advantages which await 
boys of his station. It must be accounted a most fortunate thing 
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for him that in 1861, when he was sent to Eton, he fell under the 
influence of Mr. William Johnson, better known under the name 
of Cory, which he subsequently assumed, and the author of 
“Tonica.” The pupil did not belong to the industrious class ; 
but it was all the better for him in one way, inasmuch as Cory, 
a man of the finest taste and wide reading, led him into those 
by-paths of jiterature, which perhaps are more educative 
than the straight course of scholarship. At Christ Church, 
Oxford, a different feature of Lord Rosebery’s character 
came uppermost. He was addicted to the habit of keeping 
race-horses, and formed the ambition, to be realised long 
afterwards, of winning the Derby. This led to a _ diffi- 
culty with the college authorities, and eventually to his 
leaving Oxford. He succeeded his grandfather as Earl of 
Rosebery before he attained his majority, and consequently 
made his first appearance as a legislator in the House of Lords. 
It is doubtful whether or no this was a good preparation for the 
work lying before him. If he had been able to serve his 
apprenticeship in the House of Commons, it is probable that 
the competition there might have developed elements in his 
character which have somewhat gone to waste. At twenty-one 
he did not begin the active work of politics, but devoted two or 
three years to sport and travel. His political career may be 
said to have begun in 1871, when he was selected by Mr. 
Gladstone to second the motion for the Address in reply 
to the Queen’s Speech. It is recorded that ‘‘ he spoke with a 
graceful emotion which became his years,” and the conventional 
compliments were paid him at the time; but after that he was 
for several years occupied with social pleasures and his career on 
the Turf, so that we have very little account of his training as a 
statesman. It is true that in 1873 he made a humorous defence 
of the Turfin the House of Lords, but it was as a rising man that 
he was most generally known. How this affected his career it 
would be somewhat difficult to say at the moment. In the 
Liberal Party there is always a remnant of the spirit that 
animated Cromwell’s army, the spirit of Puritanism, and though 
it lay in abeyance during the most brilliant years of Lord 
Rosebery’s life, there was probably at all times a certain amount 
of dissatisfaction among the Nonconformist public. Attention 
was first drawn to his oratory not on account of ‘his politics, but 
by reason of his address to the Social Science Congress at 
Glasgow in September, 1874, a thoughtful, clear, and interesting 
study of social conditions. It was during the time of the 
Beaconsfield Government, between 1874-80, that Lord 
Rosebery began to take his place as a statesman of the first 
importance. A friendship had sprung up between him and Mr. 
Gladstone which was to find marked expression during the 
Midlothian pilgrimage, and which ended with the Liberal victory 
of 1880. It was more than a political fight that went on. The 
House of Buccleuch had previously dominated Midlothian, but 
its right to do so was being challenged by the Dalmeny 
nfluence. 


Distinguished and popular as was the Primrose family in Midlothian’ 
it could scarcely have claimed to contend on equal terms with the ancient 
and wealthy house that championed the cause of Scottish Conservatism ; but 
the happy union which Lord Rosebery had formed on March 2oth, 1878: 
with Miss Hannah de Rothschild made a material alteration in his position, 
3y his close alliance with the richest and most powerful family in the world 
Lord Rosebery passed from being a clever and rising politician to an 
established rank among the magnates of the United Kingdom. 


What the end of it all was we all know. Mr. Gladstone 
came back to power, but in forming his Cabinet he did not 
include Lord Rosebery. No doubt this was to a great extent 
his own fault. He had nothing to gain from anything that 
had been offered to him, but rather took the view which was 
understood to be Lord Salisbury’s—that it was something to give 
his services to the country. In regard to his not being in the 
Cabinet, Mr. Jeyes writes: 


The omission of Lord Rosebery was a surprise to some of the best- 
informed commentators. The immense services he had rendered to Scottish 
Liberalism, and in particular to the Prime Minister, would, no doubt, have 
entitled him to a high place if he had cared to press his claim—if, indeed, 
he had not voluntarily stood aside. The reason which he assigned for refusal 
was his want of experience in administration, and it was this ground which 
the Prime Minister had himself taken in order to expiain his hesitation as to 
admitting Mr. Chamberlain within the Cabinet. 

The history of the Gladstone Administration, as it has been 
told by Mr. John Morley and others, is a somewhat mournful 
one. The great party which had come into power possessed 
no real homogeneity, and dissensions seem to have been rife 
almost from Mr. Gladstone’s acceptance of office. In 1881 Lord 
Rosebery became Under-Secretary to the Home Office, in ordei 
that he might give the Government the benefit of his specia' 
knowledge of Scottish affairs, and that was the origin of the office 
of Minister for Scotland. In the course of a very few years he 
resigned, but Mr. Jeyes says there was no ground for the ver) 
common belief that at that time differences broke out betwee: 
him and the late Sir William Harcourt. The subsequen 
history of Lord Rosebery is almost too recent to need recapitula 
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tion. Mr. Gladstone, at a very early period of their friendship, 
had come to look upon him as the man of the future, and intended, 
as the result showed, that Lord Rosebery should step into 
his shoes when it became necessary for him to resign. But the 
Irish question, which had done so much to disintegrate the 
Liberal Party, brought about Lord Rosebery’s downfall. We 
all remember Lord Salisbury’s phrase, ‘‘the predominant 
partner,” and how it was accepted by Lord Rosebery. It will be 
remembered that, just previous to Mr. Balfour’s resignation, it 
was this same question of Ireland that led to a difference of 
opinion between the present Prime Minister and Lord Rosebery. 
In some respects, the whole story is a sordid one of interminable 
party dissension and conflicting ambitions; yet it does not lie 
within the power of one party to fling a stone at the other. If 
the Liberals had their Irish question, the Conservatives have had 
their Protective policy. The conflict between those who wish to 
go back to Fiscal Duties and those who accept the policy of Free 
Trade has always been simmering underground, ready to break 
out at any moment. It would seem, then, that the old 
simple divisions between the two parties have altogether broken 
down, and that, in reality, there are on both sides a number of 
sections, and that Government is not the rule of a party, but of 
an alliance. Perhaps the most interesting question discussed by 
Mr. Jeyes is whether in this jumbie of politics it is likely that 
Lord Rosebery will ever again come to take a leading part. 
The opinion of this biographer is that he will. The concluding 
sentence of the book is: 


In spite of his detached attitude, nothing is less probable than that a 
statesman so vigorous in criticism, and so active in propagating his views of 
a constructive policy for the British Empire, has finally relinquished the 
intention of claiming once again a front place in the public life of England. 


We do not agree with Mr. Jeyes, although his conclusion is 
arrived at by temperate and unbiassed reasoning, which it is 
difficult to criticise. At critical moments Lord Rosebery has 
always shown himself ineffective, and it is difficult to believe 
that in this respect he will change before the end of the chapter. 
We can easily conceive the possibility of his being asked to lead 
anew party. Indeed, it is no secret that at the moment political 
diplomatists are at work trying to bring this about. Many of 
them who have no settled convictions about the rights and 
wrongs of that Fiscal policy which is advocated by Mr. 
Chamberlain, believe that the party which adheres to it must 
remain in the wilderness, and think that a statesman like Lord 
Rosebery, who is well informed in regard to foreign policy, 
temperate and moderate in his attitude on domestic questions, 
and whose sympathy with the democracy is unimpeachable, might 
perhaps lead with success a new party evolved from the present 
ruins. 


A NORTH COUNTRY 
SPRING WALK. 


SOFT grey day, just a touch of easterly wind to remind 
one that the spring-time is still very young, and that 
winter snows may return even now. 3ut not to-day ; 
the sunshine breaks through the soft grey clouds, 
misty blue reaches appear overhead, and with a 

happy confidence I set out for my walk free from that terrible 
incubus—an umbrella! My way lies along a winding country 
road with thick hedges on each side, mere framework as yet of 
branch and twig, later to be crowned with vivid green of beech 
and hawthorn. On one side I see the outlying cottages of the 
pretty village, only separated from me by a wide field, through 
which ripples and dimpies a cheery little stream. On the other 
side I turn to look and stand motionless. If only I were an 
artist ! 

Fields filled with grazing cattle, a farmyard with rich 
golden stacks, making a glow as of sunshine, quaint old out- 
buildings with mouss-grown roof and walls stained many hued 
by time and weather; woods bare as yet, but with that 
indescribable flush of promise, that faintest shadow of the beauty 
to be, spring woods, not winter ones; and beyond the river, which 
jies hidden in the valley, the far hillside, misty and blue, a restful 
finish tothe picture. So still was I in my trance of delight that 
the happy little people of wood and field ignored my presence 
fearlessly. A rustle in the dry leaves by the roadside attracted 
my attention, and turning as gently as possible I was just in 
time to see a pretty tield-mouse hurrying along, evidently intent 
on matters of importance. A tiny brown wren flitted in and 
out of the bare hedgerow, stopping at intervals to sing his dainty 
little song; a scarlet-breasted robin, bold as usual, perched on a 
holly branch near by and considered me with his bright eyes. 
Chaffinches, in all the splendour of their courting plumage, 
strutted about the road or darted suddenly up to the branches 
overhead, the white of their wings flashing as they rose. As I 
walked slowly on the air rang with sweet bird music, rising 
through varying degrees of beauty to that most wonderful song, 
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liquid and soft, yet full and strong, the song of the thrush. High 
on one of the topmost branches of a great beech tree I saw him, 
dark against the sky, pouring out the stream of melody as though 
he could not restrain himself. It is well worth a journey from 
town to hear that song alone. 

Further on I came to a small copse, and leaning on the 
gate leading into it made up my mind to watch silently for some 
minutes, sure that bird life must abound here. First, a black- 
bird, clucking noisily, flew out of the undergrowth to settle ona 
branch above and reconnoitre. What a beauty he is! Glossy 
black with orange bill, swaying in the peculiar way blackbirds 
have, as though the tail overbalanced the body. Then, with 
the faintest possible flutter of soft wings, a pair of yellow- 
hammers appeared, searching among the grass for insects 
or materials for nest-building. Most brilliant creatures, their 
tints ranging from palest yellow to richest golden brown. So 
absorbed were they that they were within a foot of me before 
I was discovered. Then, with lightning quickness, they were 
gone! A light tapping on dry wood next made itself heard, 
and, like a veritable living jewel, a blue tit flew down from a 
pine tree close by. Clinging head downwards, twisting and 
turning, flying in quick short flights, he investigated every bush 
and branch around him, then paused for the fraction of a second 
to sing his queer consequential little song. This brought his 
mate, and together the tiny atoms of grace and colour darted off 
to fresh huating-grounds. I turned away well satisfied with my 
inspection of the little copse, and confronted a forlorn-looking 
hare, which, slipping through the hedge at my side, had mis- 
taken my motionless figure for a gate-post. For less time than 
I could measure he paused, gazing at me with large timid eyes, 
then returned as he came, and I watched his long swift bounds 
till a dip in the field hid him from my sight. Only half-an-hour 
had I been on this country road, and what had I not seen; yet 
there are plenty of my town friends who pitied me for being sent 
off at this time of year, saying with evident sincerity, ‘The 
country is so ugly just now and so lonely!” But my morning’s 
pleasure was not yetover. Ataturn in the road I came across 
a solemn little couple, a boy and girl, hand in hand, aged apparently 
about six and seven years. The girl with bright red Tam o’ 
Shanter, the boy with knitted comforter of corresponding hue. 
Amused by the solemn air of dignity and purpose that invested 
the small people, I stopped to watch them. They plodded 
steadily on to a gate leading into a field. With some difficulty 
they opened it, uttered simultaneously a curious call, and with- 
out waiting for any answer turned back, leaving the gate open. 
To my surprise, in a few moments through the open gateway 
streamed a procession of cows that quietly followed these infantile 
leaders to the farm further down the road. And I should have 
been terrified if one cow followed me! 

Pondering upon this humiliating problem, I turned into a 
field path that led by a shorter way back to the village. In 
the ploughed land beyond the belt of trees bordering the path 
I saw the plovers wheeling in their strange flight, and listened 
with keen pleasure to their mournful musical cry. Coleridge 
says, confidently, ‘‘In Nature there is nothing melancholy.” I 
wonder if he ever heard a peewit’s cry on a wild day in early 
spring or latesummer? But melancholy or not, it is full of 
mysterious music. As I draw nearer the village the air is filled 
with the incessant hoarse cry of the rooks, and in the trees over 
my head colonies are busy nest-building. The flapping of their 
wings is clearly audible as they balance themselves in unwieldy 
fashion on slender twigs that seem far too fragile to carry them. 
Quarrelsome creatures they are, fighting for the best pieces of 
stick, and when one industrious bird comes back from a foraging 
expedition, well laden with likely materials for his house-building, 
several other birds attack him, and often succeed in wresting 
his treasures from him. I have even seen lazy birds wait till 
some busy pair go off for more twigs, etc., and then rob the half- 
finished nest thus left unprotected. Is this one of the reasons 
why people say rooks are so human in their ways? But in 
spite of all deficiencies I love them; the ‘caw, caw,” of a rook 
is to me one of the most soothing, tranquillising sounds of the 
spring-time. Now I cross a wooden bridge, little more than a 
plank laid over the stream, and stopping fcr a moment look out 
for the wagtails that usually haunt this spot. Yes, there they 
are, running with swift graceful motion in the grass, or standing 
on a stone in the stream, with their long tails dip—dipping 
incessantly. The pied wagtail and the yellow species are both 
to be seen here; it is difficult to say which is the iovelier. I am 
only a few yards from my starting point now, but before I reach 
it one more feathered friend comes with rapid irregular walk to 
meet me—the mimic of the bird world, the starling. A few 
minutes ago he tried to deceive me with the liquid call of the 
curlew, now he is discovered, so gurgles contentedly his own 
queer distinctive song, in which exuberance of joy makes up for 
lack of sweetness. 

So ends my morning ramble, and | feel as happy and 
refreshed as though I had just heard great good news. Perhaps 
Ihave. ‘For a bird of the air shall carry the voice, and that 
which hath wings shall tell the matter.” >. M. P. 
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7H7€ PRODUCTION OF TABLE POULTRY. 


ANY breeds of poultry do not pay to produce for table. 

It is not altogethera matter of size: an Indian Game 

pullet looks very small, and yet this breed is the 

only one that will fatten naturally; that is to say, 

that can be marketed and sold as first-class stuff, and 

yet receive no special preparation beyond liberal feeding. Other 
breeds have to be shut up to fatten, and finished off with 
the cramming 
machine. Two 
points should be 
kept in mind by 
the poultry-keeper 
who wishes to 
specialise in table 
poultry —the im- 
portance of early 
marketing, and 
also of keeping the 
breeds which de- 
velop quickest and 
fatten most easily. 
A sign of the 
times is the small 
number of capons 
sent to market. 
If you ask your 
poulterer for a 
capon, he will 
supply it, but it 
will not be a 
caponised fowl], but 
a fatted Surrey 
cockerel. Yet our 
literature teems 
with allusions to 
capons, a common 
Juxury among the 
well-to-do and bon -vivants from very early times down to a 
comparatively recent date. The explanation is, that a capon 
takes time to grow. It is ten or twelve months old when killed ; 
hence breeders find it pays better to fatten birds from the first, 
cram them, and market them at four, five, or six months old. 
Neither has the continental taste for Petits poussins spread to this 
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country; those sent over are chiefly eaten by foreigners. A 
Belgian workman, when his club has a beanfeast, sits down to a 
petit foussin, a bird for each diner. A British workman, confronted 
with what looks like a fat pigeon, would think it good, but 
grumble at the bones, and prefer a good cut from a joint. The 
eating of poultry in this country is confined to the middle and 
upper classes, and housewives like them as big as possible; 
indeed, there is too great a tendency to go for mere size, for not 
all big fowls are fat—many are sent to market in quite a lean 
condition. ‘Those who dine frequently at the average restaurant 
will bear me out; in fact, the quantity of really good poultry 
sent to market is small. Yet it costs no more to grow a table 
fowl properly than to produce one of the lean or half-fatted birds 
far too commonly seen in our poulterers’ shops. 

Our table breeds are the Dorking, Sussex, Buff Orpingtons, 
Faverolles, Game, Houdans, Langshans, and Black Orpingtons. 
Such popular breeds as Wyandottes and Plymouth Rocks come 
after these. But if the best table poultry are wanted, some of 
the above breeds must be crossed. It is a fact, and every table- 
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poultry show emphasises it, that crossed fowls attain a larger 
size than pure breeds. At the last Dairy Show the gold medal 
for the best pair of table fowls went to a couple of Indian Game- 
Dorking cockerels, which were easily the best and biggest fowls 
in the show. Always the gold medal goes to the cross-bred 
section, both at the Dairy and the Smithfield Club Shows—the two 
biggest annual exhibitions of table poultry. The best cross of 
all is probably the 
Indian Game- 
Dorking, but it is 
rather a slow 
grower. The sub- 
stitution of the 
Faverolles may be 
recommended. 
This ugly, but 
useful, fowl is 
getung a_ great 
vogue ameng us, 
even in Sussex. 
It comes from 
France, from the 
Houdan = district, 
and is the result 
of crossing the 
Houdan with the 
Lrahma and_ the 
Dorking; so that 
it is not, so far as 
its origin is con- 
cerned, altogether 
a foreigner. The 
chickens grow very 
quickly, and the 
breed is wonder- 
fully hardy. In 
the Midlands they 
prefer the Old English Game to the Indian Game as a cross, 
but this,- I fear, is simply local patriotism; the chickens 
do not grow so big as when the Indian Game is used. If 
size alone is aimed at, it is procurable by crossing the 
Dorking and the Brahma.  Pullets of this cross should be 
mated with an Indian Game cockerel or a Langshan, though 
in the latter case they would probably have sooty feet. 
The same disability applies to the Black Orpington. An 
idea! table fowl is the Dorking. In shape and size, and in 
colour of flesh and legs and feet, it stands as typical; but it is 
a slow grower, and does not do well on all soils. The market, 
which represents public opinion, asks for a white-fleshed, big, 
square, white-legged bird. The objection to yellow legs is fairly 
comprehensible, as yellow-legged fowls are yellow fleshed, and 
these rank after white. This prejudice, however, I am intormed, 
is not so marked as formerly. On the other hand, the very 
foolish prejudice against dark-legged table fowls still exists. 
Nothing could be more absurd, as all black-legged fowls are 
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white fleshed, and, as the legs are removed before the fowl is 
sent to table, there is no reason in it. 

So much for the breeds to be employed; but to make the 
production of table poultry profitable, spring chickens of good 
size need to be produced. The profits are made over the early 
chickens. In October the fatteners were grumbling terribly, 
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and saying they were selling at a loss; and there is no doubt 
they were making very small profits. An average bird from 
Sussex fetched but 3s. 6d. then, and only the very best 4s.; 
prices touched 5s. in December, and will be 6s. in May. In all 
cases I am writing of the fowls that come from the crammers in 
Sussex. Then they will gradually dwindle again. We must, 
then, get all the early chickens hatched that are possible, and get 
them marketed before May is out. Have a small breeding-pen ; 
four or five, or possibly six, hens should be the limit, and then 
only when they have a very large run or free range; we get 
more fertile eggs in the latter case. 

The dry-feed system is very popular now for chickens, but 
for table chickens it should not be continued beyond four weeks, 
if so long; after that it should be supplemented with soft food. 
As readers probably know, the dry-feed system consists in giving 
the chickens smali or crushed grain in chaff, so that they have to 
hunt for it; the first day they have it on bare boards, but as soon 
as they learn to move about it is scattered on chaff. This 
system is specially good for chickens artificially reared, as it gives 
them occupation, and also, living as they do in an artificially 
warmed atmosphere, soft food sours quickly, and if eaten in that 
state they die of diarrhoea, which is responsible for the less of 
many thousand chickens yearly. But if chickens reared with a 
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hen are raised on the dry-feed system, they must have a special 
coop; most appliance firms make this, with a covered space for 
the chaff and grain. 

To produce the best kind of poultry cramming is necessary, 
and thisis an art in itself; it takes about two weeks, but the 
preliminary stage is within the management of the ordinary 
novice. The 
chickens should 
be shut up in 
fattening — coops, 
and fed on ground 
oats moistened 
with milk and a 
little rough fat 
added; the food 
should be made 
co moist that when 
put in the troughs 
they peck away at 
it without being 
able to lift a lump 
in the beak. If 
allowed to get 
hungry before first 
fed they will feed 
well in the coops 
for about a fort- 
night; they are 
then half-fat, and 
if there is no cram- 
ming - machine 
available should be 
fasted and killed. 
Chickens are old 
enough to put 
up to fat when 
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weeks old, though, of course, it does them no harm to run 
a little longer. If fed chiefly on ground oats, bought at 
wholesale price, and dry grain, the first twelve weeks or so the 
cost of each for food should not exceed Is.; as to what they 
will fetch in the open market, the choice of breed, as said before, 
plays a prominent part. A Sussex fowl, if handled by a man 
who knows his business, hardly ever fetches less than 4s., and in 
May over 6s. Cuarves D. Les iz. 
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AESTHETIC WASPS. 

QUESTION that crops up perennially, and has recently been to 
the front in two or three different quarters (including one daily 
paper, which is forlornly at sea in any subject pertaining to 
natural history) is whether insects are guided by the sense of 
sight or of smellin finding their way to flowers or other objects. 
Yet it hardly seems to be a matter that is arguable, because 

it is evident that in some cases an insect is guided by the one and in some 
cases by the other. So far as certain wasps are concerned, the possession of 
both senses highly developed has been thoroughly proved by the American 
experiments of Mr. and Mrs. Peckham. The colour-sense of the insects was 
tested by placing round their nest sheets of paper of different colours, with a gin. 
hole cut out of the middle, so that the entrance to the nest was easily 
accessible. The first time that a piece of red paper was put there the wasps 
returning home were thrown into confusion, and it took them three hours to get 
accustomed to the fact that their nest really was in the middle of that paper. 
The next day a blue sheet was put in place of the red, with exactly the same 
result; the wasps recognised the change in colour, and continued to do so 
each time a new paper made its appearance. After a week or two they got 
accustomed to the 
phenomenon of muta- 
bility, and did not 
seem to mind; _ but 
when the paper was 
shifted to the bare 
ground a foot or two 
away, every returning 
wasp went straight to 
the hole in the paper, 
and not to the proper 
opening of the nest, 
which was exposed 
without any  papet 
about it. In_ the 
course of ten minutes 
270 wasps came 
home, and every one 
made the same mis 
take. When som 
dark red nasturtium 
were laid on_ pal 

yellow paper close t 
the nest, more tha 

one-third of the home 
coming insects turne 

aside to go and hove 
over the flowers, ev 

dently curious to sé 

what they were 
When light — yello 

nasturtiums, matchin 
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substituted for the conspicuous red ones, only one wasp in every three dozen 
stopped to notice them. The scent from one set of flowers was as strong as 
that from the other, and it can only have been the contrast in colour that 
attracted the insects to the red instead of to the yellow blossoms. 

FINDING HIDDEN TREASURE, 

On the other hand, that the sense of smell was acute enough was 
proved by wrapping up eatables in one piece of cloth and laying it on the 
ground by the nest, while close by was placed a precisely similar package 
containing nothing. All the home-coming wasps turned to settle on the 
former parcel, while not one evinced the slightest interest in the empty 
one. In the same way attractive food substances were buried and hidden 
from sight, and the wasps never failed to go straight to the spot and try to 
unearth them. 

THE SENSE OF SIGHT. 

These experiments, however, only showed what had already been shown 
often enough before, and what the 
insects themselves show us every 
day. When a wasp is bunting for 
its prey—spider or caterpillar—it is 
just as plainly guided by its sight, 
and not by scent, as a willow-wren 
when looking for its food. We have 
all seen bees stoop for a moment to 
flowers of the same colour as those 
for which they were looking, and, 
finding their mistake on _ closer 
acquaintance, turn away again. 
Similarly they will stoop to a bit of 
piper or a conspicuous pebble. 
White butterflies constantly stop at 
a white piece of paper, mistaking it 
for another butterfly. Other butter- 
flies—especiaily the Vanessidze—will 
flutter round artificial flowers in a 
woman’s hat, The Purple Emperor 
butterfly is notoriously attracted 
down from the heights at which it 
commonly lives by the glitter of a 
piece of looking-glass or polished 
metal, which is notable, because the 
Purple Emperor is almost the only 
British butterfly whoze wings have 
the metallic reflection, Undoubtedly 
to one Purple Emperor in the air the 
outspread wings of another sitting on 
the tree below it would flash in the 
sun precisely like a piece of tin or 
looking-glass. I have seen a hum- 
ming-bird hawk-moth dart from one 
painted flower on a wall-paper to 
another, mistaking them for real; 
and anyone who has watched a 





hawk-moth zigzagging from ore 
flower to another on the honeysuckle 
or willow-herb can have no doubt 
that, though the scent may have 
brought the insect from a distance, 
it is the sight that leads it from one 
individual flower to another. 
AND THE SENSE OF SMELL. 

On the other hand, it is 
certainly not sight which tells the 
wasps out of doors when fruit is 
being cooked inside a house; nor 
is it sight which brings moths to the 
collector’s sugaring mixture at night 
—to which also flock certain beetles, 
earwigs, and woodlice and other 
creatures for whom the smell must be 
the guide. It is hard (and un- 
necessary) to suppose that it is any- 
thing but the scent that makes bees 
and moths alike swarm to the lime- 
blossom overhead, well out of their 
ordinary range of vision, or which 
draws bees to the inconspicuously- 
flowering box-tree in these March 
days. Finally, it is certainly not 
sight which leads the male oak-egger 
or other moth to the female, when 
the latter is shut up in a box in a 
man’s pocket, So amazing is the sense 
of smell in this case, that it almost Copyright. 
seems necessary to suppose some 
new sense, akin to orientation or the ‘‘sense of the North” to explain it, only 
that it is easier to imagine a sense that we know already abnormally developed. 
I remember putting a newly-hatched female oak-egger moth in a pill-box 
out in the small garden of a house in the middle of a large town, and in the 
course of an hour or two over twenty males had come to look for her, 
when there probably was not a male oak-egger in a wild state anywhere 
nearer than the open country a mile or two away. It would be easy to go 
on multiplying instances of the use of both sight and smell in insects, but 
the obvious instances of both are so plentiful that it is not worth while. The 
bee or butterfly that stoops to a piece of paper, a rag, or a pebble, 
resembling its favourite flower, is just as certainly led by its vision as the 
moth that goes to the sugared tree, or the wasp that comes to help in 
jam-making, is guided by the scent, 
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SoME MARCH PROBLEMS. 

We all know now that Tennyson’s ‘‘ sea-blue bird of March” was the 
kingfisher, and most of us would prefer that it had been something else. Before 
Tennyson himseif had given the explanation, one good naturalist had taken for 
granted that the poet meant the swallow—"‘ the punctual swallow ”—and had 
written an essay on the swallow on that supposition. I know another naturalist 
who still declares that by the time Tennyson was asked forthe explanation he had 
forgotten what bird he did mean, but that when he wrote the phrase he certainly 
had in mind the tomtit. Of course, that is impossible, because the words are 
practically a translation from the Greek. But it is a silly description of the 
kingfisher none the less, and it is difficult not to feel irritation that a description 
so charming in itself should fit so ill the thing that it was intended to describe. 

GREEK KINGFISHERS AND ENGLISH. 
sea-purple bird of spring” was undoubtedly the halcyon, 


“6 


Hesiod’s 
but the Greek ‘‘ porphuros” included pretty well any colour from grey-blue, 


s 
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through purple and crimson, to black. And the halcyon has always teen 
translated into ‘‘kingfisher,” though I have never been able to believe that it 
is right. The legends of the hilcyon—that it nested on the sea, and sat ancl 
‘‘sailed” and ‘*brooded” on the waves—do not fit the kingfisher. But for 
that adjective ‘‘sea-purple,” the halcyon ought to have been a gull, and 
personally [ have always had a suspicion that it really was the petrel. Under 
any circumstances, the Greek sea-brooding bird was not the English king- 
fisher, and our kingfisher is not ‘‘sea-purple” in Hesiod’s sense, nor truly 
‘*sea-blue” in ours. Nor is there any reason why the English kingfisher 
should be a bird of March; and it is curious that Tennyson, generally so 
accurate and felicitous in his natural history, should not have been struck by 
the incongruity and unfairness of twisting Hesiod’s epithet ‘*sea-dark” for the 
questionable halcyon iuto the ‘‘sea-blue” English kingfisher, 3 oe aS 
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WILD DAFFODILS. 





ERY beautiful, certainly, are those petted darlings of 
the spring garden which the daffodil craze has taught 
us all to admire. Their hoops and ruffs give them an 
Elizabethan stateliness, and their delicately-shaded 
tints, of every possible variation of gold and primrose, 

are delightful in their contrasts. As a craze, the daffodil cult 
will pass, as the tulip craze of an older day has passed; but the 
true daffodil-lover will continue in his devotion to his favourites 
when the mere votaries of fashion have transferred their transient 
affection to the last new thing in flowers. Even if the present 
rage for the latest varieties had never swept the world tor new 
species, there would still have been flower-worshippers who 
would have seen, with the poets from Shakespeare to Words- 
worth, the peculiar charms of our native daffodil. The very 
name, borrowed by the garden exquisites from their wilding 
sister, is enough to excite admiration with its suggestive beauty ; 
yet it has grown to its present perfection through many changes, 
nations, andlanguages. The original *‘s” of the Greek asphodel 
was happily lost during a stay in France, and the musical ear of 
our English forefathers prefixed an initial ““d” as a crowning 
felicity, while the good taste of later generations has dropped 
the indignity of the daffydowndilly of Spencer’s time. Thus we 
have to-day a name worthy of the flower it designates— 
daffodil ! 

It is not, of course, everyone who has the good fortune to 
live where wild daffodils are abundant, for, as in the case 
of other beauties, the plant is capricious in its favours. 
Some counties it seems to avoid altogether; in others it 
is only here and there that it deigns to show itself; and it 
is but in compara- 
tively few localities 
that it unreservedly 
displays its charms to 
all beholders. Such a 
favoured spot is the 
corner of the Old Red 
Sandstone Country, in 
which it is the pre- 
sent writer’s happiness 
to live. There, where 
the shires of Glouces- 
ter and Hereford are 
dovetailed into one 
another, the daffodil 
so asserts itself that 
it cannot be over- 
looked by the least- 
observant eye. There 
it gives a_ harvest 
of delight to its ad- 
mirers, and of profit 
to numbers of poor 
people. Many a square 
mile in the region 
that lies between the 
Wye and the Severn 
in March and April is 
emblazoned with the 
glory of daffodil gold. 4. Avoore, 
The ploughshare 
expels the bulbs from the arable lands, but otherwise no 
position comes amiss to them. In woodland and in orchard, 
in low-lying meadows through which the streams wander, and 
down to the water’s edge of those streams, in the upland pastures 
of the lower hills, in hedgerow and by roadside the blossoms of 
this queen of spring come every year ‘“ before the swallow dares.” 
That is their privilege and their distinction, to be the first of the 
year. True, there are other spring flowers that make some 
earlier show. The wee daisy will open an occasional bloom 
to the weak January sun, but it does not carpet the lawns 
till May. You may pick a ‘‘rathe primrose” in bleak December, 
and hardly know whether it has arrived too late or too soon; 
yet the flush of primroses is delayed until the latter half of April. 
The snowdrops were all in full bloom this year before the end of 
January, but rarely are they to be seen growing wild—if, indeed, 
they are true natives of the British Isles at all; and sweet violets 
may be found in every winter month. But, save in exceptionally 
cold, late seasons, daffodils begin with March and end in April, 
and then there is nothing else that may compare with them here 
in England. If other flowers can be discovered, one here, one 
there, in warm, sheltered spots, these ‘‘come not single spies, 
but in battalions.” The bare, brown meadow, that in February 
had not a single blossom of any kind to relieve its dulness, by 
the middle of March will be bright with a glint of gold as the 
daffodils toss their brave heads in the rough winds and dance in 
thesun-gleams. Before the last of them have gone tke paler 
cowslips will be showing themselves, and the shining buttercups 
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in amazing multitudes will follow in their turn; but first to 
clothe the fields with the beauty of spring flowers are the 
constant daffodils. And if we mourn, with Herrick, that ‘all 
too soon they pass away,” we rejoice when they return to reign 
alone. It is after a long, cold winter—extended, as now and 
then happens, well into March—that these Lent lilies are seen 
to the greatest advantage. Then, as soon as the ground is 
released from the grip of frost, with a few mild days and warm 
showers, the long, pointed leaves and spear-like buds of the 
blossoms shoot up almost together. They make their first 
appearance in the warmer situations that they love, such as the 
southern bank of a brook, with bushes and dead autumn leaves 
to protect them, or at the bottom of a roadside hedge that catches 
the sun’s noontide rays, or on the warm slope of a glade in the 
woods. But not long are the open-air myriads in following suit. 
Soon they cover with their brightness the whole expanse of 
the more favoured fields, or dot the surface cf others with 
luminous patches. 
A wonderful flowerscape indeed is a meadow full of daffodils ! 
It is well to choose one, for a revel of delight, that lies somewhat 
remote from villages and pickers. With an early Easter and a 
late spring, such a spot may be tound with its glorious wealth of 
blossom all untouched. Then from hedge to hedge 1s spread a 
cloth of gold. Enter the field, and you will scarcely find a 
resting-place for the sole of your foot without crushing a beautiful 
daffodil head or spoiling a tender bud just ready to burst its 
sheath. ‘Those who would see our only native narcissus where 
it is really at home will do well to make their way to the village 
of Dymock in Gloucestershire, a railway station on the Great 
: Western line from 
Gloucester to Mal- 
vern. Some boast 
that the Champion of 
[england was named 
therefrom; but, 
whether that be so or 
not, none can rob the 
place of its champion 
wreath of tloral 
honours when spring 
is there. There, with 
daffodils embroidering 
every field, ‘‘it lies,’ 
as did ‘the ~ isiand 
valley of Avilion,” 
“deep meadowed, 
happy, fair with 
orchard lawns.” 
' Thither come the vil- 
wears: lage pickers, careless 
Aagess of Nature’s loveliness, 
' but eager to reap her 
gifts. very day while 
the season lasts the 
women and _ children 
are busy gathering the 
flower harvest, which 
the railway carries off 
to give joy to those 
- who live in less- 
favoured spots. No better notion can be given of the immense 
numbers of blooms that are picked than by stating that the price 
given at the height of the season is only three-halfpence for a 
dozen bunches—a bunch being a fair handful—and that a good 
picker can make at least 2s. a day. A family of mother and 
children may get from £8 to £9 in a season’s picking of about 
five weeks. During that time not less than a ton weight of 
flowers is sent off daily from Dymock Station alone. So great 
are the quantities despatched that the country people, who have 
little conception of the capacity of big towns to absorb flowers, 
are persuaded that the daffodils are used to make a dye—a 
fiction, by the way, that is also prevalent about the blackberries 
that are picked from Herefordshire hedges, and about the whin- 
berries that are gleaned on the Welsh hills. A much better 
price is obtained for the earliest flowers in the market, and in 
order to have them for sale as quickly as possible, when the 
stalks are long enough, and before the buds have opened, they 
are sought for in sheltered places, gathered, and placed in warm 
water, before fires, and even in the cottagers’ ovens, and such is their 
hardiness that they survive the unnatural treatment and respond 
toit. Long may this home industry flourish! But the utilitarian 
farmer does not like these masses of daffodils growing in his 
fields, as he thinks they are hurtful to his pasturage and hay 
crops, though the plants die down before the summer grass is 
ripe. He will therefore sometimes cut off, at one fell swoop, 
both leaves and blossoms with a mowing machine. Ruthless 
man! He has not yet succeeded in diminishing appreciably the 
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charm of one of England’s beauty spots; and that he never may 
must be the hope of everyone who has a tender place in his 
heart for these Lent lilies of the field, and eyes to see their 
loveliness. The poet may be content to lie on his back, and shut 
his eyes, and dream of some past vision, until his ‘ heart with 
pleasure fills And dances with the daffodils ’’; but most of us 
would prefer to see them year after year, braving the March winds 
in never-waning multitudes. F. O. Puivporrt. 


. _r 
THK VILLAGE ‘ 7 
, — . 
WHEELW RIGHT. 
HE English village of fifty years ago is, alas, rapidly 
vanishing. The old cottages and homesteads, the old 
industries, the village 
green, the village 
customs, all are 
disappearing, and nowadays 
the lover of these things must 
often be content with such 
fragments of the old order as 
have survived the hand of the 
modern “ improver.” Still, here 
and there, the village yet stands 
intact. The village inn still 
swingsitssign from the branches 
of the old oak, beneath whose 
shade the 


Village statesmen talked with looks 
profound 

And news much older than their ale 
went round, 


Irom the porch, with but little 
effort of theimagination, onecan 
see the garlanded coach dashing 
up with the news of Waterloo, 
thus dispersing for ever the 
village’s apprehension of an 
immediate invasion by Bony— AM. Léon. 

Bony, the mother’s — useful 

bugbear for the naughty children of that generation. One can hear, 
in the ancient panelled parlour, the whispered talk of the latest 
coup by the local highwayman. One can see the village wise- 
acres, in flapped waistcoat or embroidered smock, sitting on the 
old oak settle, shaking grey heads over the wild doings of my 
young lord up at the great house yonder,” whose timber it is 
rumoured will soon be cut to pay his honour’s town debts. And 
one may fancy the eager crowd round some tattered pig-tailed 
sailor, tramping from the coast, with strange tales of foreign 
seas, well spiced with the terrors of Moorish galleys and of 
Southern buccaneers. Now your villager reads his halfpenny 
paper, and romance is killed for him, though, happily, not his 
patriotism. The v illage i inn, as we say, may still be seen as it 
has been for a hundred years and more, and perhaps the village 
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church may have escaped the devastating hand of the restorer ; 
the smithy may still send its fiery glow across the green, 
cumbering the grass with a fine assortment of ancient metal; 
and last, but not least, the wheelwright’s shop may yet be found 
in all the picturesque activity of that antique ‘trade. What 
happier idling-place is there for the village schoolboy, the village 
gossip, and even the stray visitor to the “ville age, who shall find 
here all the news of the community, together with its carts, 
barrows, waggons, ploughs, and harrows, scattered in a large 
confusion over this shady corner of the village green. 

We know no pleasanter picture of the wheelwright than that 
given us by Miss Mitford in one of her inimitable village 
sketches: “*And now we pass the sunny dusty village street 

and turn the corner where the two great oaks. hang so 
beautifully over the clear deep pond, mixing their cool green 
shadows with the bright blue sky and the white clouds that 
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flit over it; and loiter at the wheeler’s shop, always picturesque, 
with its tools, and its work, and its materials, all so various in 
form, and so harmonious in colour; and its noisy merry work- 
men, hammering and singing, and making a various harmony 
also. The shop is rather empty to-day, for. its usual inmates are 
busy on the green beyond the pond—one set building a cart, 
another painting a waggon.’”’ Next to the shop stood the wheel- 
wright’s house, an ambitious dwelling, the chosen lodging of the 
village curate. ‘¢Oh to see the worthy wheeler,” says Miss Mitford, 
“ carry the gown after his lodger nicely pinned up in his wife’s best 
handkerchief! or to hear him rebuke a squalling child or a 
squabbling woman! The curate is nothing tohim. Heis fit tobe 
perpetual church warden.” That is the village wheelwright of 
fifty yearsago; and his craft and the manner of working it remains 
now very much, we fancy, what it was 
in those days. Several years’ apprentice- 
ship are still demanded, and three of 
the men at work under the master 
wheelwright of our illustrations have 
served respectively five, six, and seven 
yeais. That the work is good is shown 
by the fact that these men have remained 
in his employ for eight, ten, and four- 
teen years, all the attractions of town 
life in these days of country desertion 
notwithstanding. The craft is one full 
of interest and variety; and we find 
a writer of sixty years ago saying 
‘few mechanical operations of equal 
complexity, and requiring an equal 
amount of precision, have received 
so little aid from machinery as_ the 
manufacture of carriage wheels.” As 
ready-made American material is now 
supplanting the hand-made _ village 
work, it may be of interest to sketch 
the old methods, such as those still 
in vogue in the village of which 
we write. The spokes, invariably 
made of oak, must be of timber 
seasoned four or five years. They 
are chopped roughly into shape, 
planed and shaved with a draw- 
knife and spokeshave. The ‘stock’ 
or central block of the wheel, 
always made of elm, is turned on 
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sent to the smith to be ‘ bonded,” 
or hooped. Then spoke and _ stock 
are put together, being driven by a 
13lb. sledge-hammer. The felloes (the 
segments which, on being joined toge- 
ther, make the circle of the wheel) 
are then cut, bored, and planed; in 
making the felloes everything is done 
by hand. The wheel is next boxed, 
after which comes the _ picturesque 
business of the “tyring.” A huge 
fire is made on the green, to the 
delight of the village school children, 
who linger to the last minute spared 
them by the morning school bell. 
The master wheelwright and _ his 
men have made an improvised water 
pool close by, and the first wheel 
is laid ready on the great circular 
disc of iron, a permanent feature of 
the green. Then the tyre, heated 
on the blazing, smoking pile of 
wood, is seized in long pincers and 
clapped on the wheel, the wood 
of which smokes instantly, before 
the men with all their speed can 
dash their pails of the handy water 
over it, and the clouds of white 
steam rise and mingle with the 
blue smoke of the great wood fire. 
It is swiftly hammered with great M. Léon. 

swinging blows from the muscular 

arms of the workmen, then tossed aside, and the process repeated 
on the next. A fragment of the glowing furnace work of the 
great Northern industries seems for the moment transplanted on 
to the Surrey village green. The wheel is made to precisely fit 
the tyre when expanded by the heat; the application of the 
cola water produces a sudden contraction of the hoop, which 
compresses the felloes and forces each spoke into a slightly 
curved form. Thus the finished wheel is dome shaped, a figure 
admirably adapted by its combined strength and elasticity for 
its purpose. 

Finally, comes the fine art of painting the wheel; and 
anyone who has attempted to place a narrow line of scarlet, 
guided only by hand and eye, in a clean and steady circle round 
the yellow wheel of a new waggon, and further edged that line 
with a narrower rim of black, will 
realise that this branch of the 
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uses the modern terminology of the wheel as one hears it 
from the wheelwright working in his shop to-day. In the 
recitation of the players, in ‘“ Hamlet,” is this apostrophe on 
fickle fortune: 
All you gods, 

In general synod, take away her power: 

3reak all the spokes and fellies from her wheel, 

And bowl the round knave down the hill of heaven, 

As low as to the fiends ! 


In the days of persecutions and tortures, religious and civil, 
the wheel had sinister associations; but of these the village 
wheelwright is innocent. For him his craft begins and ends in 
the country-side. From the oak and elm felled by sturdy 





wheeiwright’s trade is one needing 
no little apprenticeship. Doubtless, 
the paint pots of the village wheeler 
are still used for many a_ purpose 
beside their specific aim of cart and 
waggon painting, as they were in 
Miss Mitford’s day; for does she not 
record as one of the only ‘im- 
provements” in ‘Our Village,” 
during a whole eighteen months, 
that “the wheeler’s green door hath 
been retouched out of the same pot 
(as I judge from the tint) with which 
he furbished up our new-old pony- 
chaise.” 

It is interesting to note how, in 
the case of the Surrey wheelwright 
whose shop gives us the accom- 
panying illustrations, the trade has 
been followed in the same family for 
generations. Proud of his craft, he 
tells us how his father, his grand- 
father, and his great-grandfather were 
all wheelwrights; and that three of 
his uncles were wheelwrights, as are 
his wife’s father and her brother. 
He will also tell you how his father 
made a waggon, about forty years 
ago, and sold it for £28; and how 
when it was sold again after some  4A/ Léon. 
twenty years of wear and tear, the fine 
workmanship and material were still in such perfect repair that it 
fetched then but £8 less than its original value. The work of 
this wheelwright clearly was fit to outlast the use of more than 
me generation; what wonder ifthe present inheritor of the family 
rade and traditions looks askance at the ready-made American 
soods now in the market. The crait is of immemorial antiquity. 
We know how the Homeric wheelwright made him felloes 
or a goodly chariot from the branches of a marsh-grown poplar 
tree; how Virgil’s husbandman turned spokes for wheels and 
ramed solid drums from the timber of the wild forests of the 
Saucasus ; and, to come to one of our own poets, how Shakespeare 
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woodmen, sawn in the ancient sawpit of the village, fashioned 
in his own spacious sheds and largely on the village green, to 
the finished waggon, country cart, or great hay-wain, his wheels 
and axles, massive framework, and gay panels are all alike 
destined for the pleasant uses of the farm or the market town. 
Long may this handicraft, with its traditions of lasting workman- 
ship, continue to pass from father to son, as we have seen it do 
in the family of our Surrey wheelwright; and long may the 
village green boast, with its inn, and its smithy, the picturesque 
medley, the busy activity, and withal the pleasant gossip of the 
wheelwright’s shop. G. M. Goppen. 
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HE house at Tatton, the seat of Earl Egerton of 
Tatton, is situated at the north end of the park, 
looking towards Tatton Mere, and over the plains of 
Cheshire towards the Cheshire and Derbyshire hills. 
The park contains about 2,000 acres, and is nine miles 

in circumference, comprising the whole of the township of 
Tatton and parts of the townships of Rostherne, Mobberley, 
and Knutsford. There has been a park here from time imme- 
morial, mention of which was made in the early maps of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. 

The Knutsford approach to the house was laid out by 
Capability Brown in the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
present house dates in parts from the time of Charles II., and 
has been altered and enlarged by its successive owners. The 
old house was faced with stone in the Greek style in 1806 by 
Samuel Wyatt. In the south classical front there is a lofty 
portico, the columns supporting which are each formed of a single 
block of stone about 30ft. high, brought from the Runcorn 
Quarries. The wing comprising the family rooms, which were 
occupied by the present King and Queen as Prince and Princess 
of Wales when they visited Tatton in 1887, was enlarged by the 
first Lord Egerton of Tatton; a colonnade of two orders 
supporting a balcony was built from the designs of Mr. Stokes. 
The present owner has added two blocks, one containing a study, 
on the south front, and the other a chapel. The new entrance is 
under an archway, through a forecourt, in the style of the Early 
I’rench Renaissance, adapted from one of the French chateaux 
on the Loire, which is enclosed by ornamental iron railings and 
gates brought from Venice. 
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The library, drawing - rooms, billiard hall, and smoking- 
room form a suite of apartments opening one into the other, 
communicating with a central staircase hall. The library is a 
fine room, 6o0ft. long, with two green marble chimney-pieces with 
classical bronze mounts. It contains a valuable collection of 
early printed and illustrated works, and consists of over 10,000 
volumes. The drawing-rooms contain fine specimens of Empire 
furniture, Italian cabinets, and tables inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 
In a Buhl cabinet, and in one inlaid with ivory, there are 
Oriental, old Sévres, Worcester, Chelsea, and Dresden china. 
In the glass cases are miniatures by Cosway and Ross of the 
members of the family, and among the family treasures is the 
Horn Book of Queen Elizabeth, with silver filigree handle and 
back, given to the Lord Chancellor Egerton by the Queen. 
The walls of the smoking-room are hung with a choice collection 
of Indian, Persian, Arabian, Japanese, and Soudanese weapons, 
brought from the East by the present Lord, and added to up to 
the present day ; the catalogue is published privately. 

The staircase hall is divided by a double raw of Italian 
marble columns, which were also brought from Venice. That, 
as well as the two drawing-rooms and the billiard hall, contains 
valuable paintings, portraits of Queen Elizabeth and Queen 
Mary by Lucas de Heere, with the legend, ‘‘ Rather death 
than false in faith”; a fine Murillo and Van Dyck, in addition to 
other Italian and Dutch, as well as a few modern, pictures, 
among which are “ The Cheshire Hunt,” painted by Calvert in 
1837, with portraits of all the leading gentry in Cheshire at that 
time, and ‘* The Manchester Ship Canal,” which was painted by 
Leader for the present owner, who was for seven years chairman 
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of the Canal during its construction. 
The dining-room is panelled in the 
style of George II., and formed part 
of the old mansion—a brick and stone 
building erected in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. The mantel- 
piece of white marble, with a frieze of 
Cupids and vines, was designed by the 
late Mr. Westmacott, and its general 
lines follow the decoration of the 
carved wooden chimney - piece of 
George II.’s time which it replaced. 
The panels contain the family pictures 
of Samuel Egerton, M.P., the second 
Earl, of the seventh Earl of Bridge- 
water, and four generations of the 
Egerton family. 

In the front of the hall an Italian 
garden has been laid out in terraces, and 
a flight of steps leads down to a formal 
garden, in the centre of which is a 
fountain formed by a figure of a triton 
blowing a shell, of white Istrian marble, 
brought from Venice. The chapel is 
decorated in the Italian style. The stalls 
are in walnut carved at Vicenza, the 
figures of angels in the stained-glass 
windows are from designs of Fra 
Angelico, and paintings of the parables 
by Rich, from Heaton and Butler, 
ornament the walls; the entrance gates 
came from a side chapel of a Venetian 
church, and consist of a flowing design 
in wrought iron of vine leaves and 
grapes picked out in blue and gold. 

From the house the conservatories 
and fernery are reached through the 
large tenants’ hall, which is used for 
the rent audits and other festive 
occasions. The fernery contains a 
collection of tree ferns sent over 
from New Zealand about forty years 
ago, and other half-hardy palms, and a 
fine collection o! foliage and tropical 
plants is contained in the adjoining 
stoves. Besides the old informal 
English garden, with its circular walks 
and maze after the Hampton Court 
model, a more formal garden was laid 
out from the designs of Sir Joseph 
Paxton; a broad, stately walk through 
an avenue of beech trees leads down 
to a Greek temple, a copy from the 
Choragic monument of Lysicrates at 
Athens, raised on a platform, with steps 
on four sides, which is now used for 
Primrose League demonstrations and on 
similar occasions. Beyond the temple 
there is a beech avenue about a mile 
and a-half long leading from Tatton 
to Knutsford, which was the ancient 
approach. The gardens are thrown open 
to the public on Saturday afternoons in 
the summer, when the rhododendrons, 
which grow in great clumps, are in 
flower; the grounds are one mass of 
bloom of various colours, especially 
on the island which is in the centre 
of a small lake, and approached by a 
rustic bridge from the beech avenue. 
The pinetum, planted about sixty 
years ago, contains some fine speci- 
mens of European, Himalayan, and 
North American pines. The pleasure 
grounds occupy about sixty acres, and 
are well wooded. 
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AWALNUT AGE 
HE second volume of Mr. Percy 
Macquoid’s important book, **A 

History of English Furniture” 
(Lawrence and Bullen), deals with 
the age during whicn walnut was the 
characteristic material for the joiner’s 
craft, an age whose limits may be 
borne in mind if we remember that it 
coincides fairly accurately with the life- 
time of the great Duke ot Marlborough, 
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several of whose splendid pieces serve as illustrations to Mr. 
Macquoid’stext. Atthetime of John Churchill's birth in 1650 fashion 
was turning from squarely-planned oaken chairs and cupboards 
towards twists and curves, scrolls and pierced flower-work, and 
other ornament demanding a wood which would not readily chip 
when the chisel took it across the grain. Thereupon came in 
walnut wood, timber from the woods planted under Elizabeth and 
the first Stuart, to stay in favour until a wood too easily a prey 
to the boring worm yielded place to hard and shining mahogany. 
In 1722 died John, Duke of Marlborough, and by that year the 
age of mahogany had begun. ‘The early years of the walnut age 
were quickened by that restoration which brought back to 
England a Prince and a Court who, lounging with empty pockets, 
had looked enviously at the brave luxuries of France and the 
rich comforts of the Low Countries. The ‘‘politer way of living,” 
which Joha Evelyn records as brought in by King Charles II., 
soor *“ pass’d to luxury and intolerable expence.” That was 
indeed the high day of the joiner and upholsterers which saw 
Portsmouth and Cleveland lodged amongst rare cabinets and 
wrought chairs, velvets and brocades, which saw Cleveland 
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House, and those many apartments in Whitehall to which the King 
had the master-key, crowded with rich furniture, whose inordinate 
cost was not its least merit in the eyes of its owners. But before 
walnut went out nation and Court had sobered. King James 
took his kingly pleasures sadly, and King William, a man of 
affairs, brought in grave Dutch fashions. 

The furniture of the age of walnut has many characteristic 
features which mark the restlessness of this transition time of 
changes in the body politic of greater consequence than the 
quitting of oak for mahogany. Nothing is more marked than 
the differing conception of the app'ication of ornament. From 
the decoration in high or low relief of the flat surfaces of 
cornices, panels, and framework the carver changes structure 
itself into ornament, and that stability which should be the base 
for all true form in furniture is lost to the eye which follows 
curves and stalks and foliage. Poles apart are the ideas of 
beauty in such pieces as Sir Charles Lawes-Wittewronge’s 
mediaval stool, illustrated in Mr. Macquoid’s earlier volume, 
and the little lime-wood table by Grinling Gibbons given in the 
present work, The broad stretcher of the ancient piece has its 
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structural significance unimpaired by the vine branch in its 
surface. Here, in the Gibbons table, the stretcher is replaced by 
two cherubs’ heads in flight, their faces alive with emotion, 
having a wreath of natural flowers and fruit about their two 
necks, and wing-tips which support the solid slab above them in 
the shadow of the tableedge. For legs this table has yielding 
scrolls, whose feet seem to flatten under the table weight—legs 
disguised in carved draperies and rose garlands. Such work as 
Mr. Berens’s mirror frame may delight many when the hand of 
a Gibbons has informed its stalks and flowers and oead garlands 
with the touch of a master carver; but from these surrenders of 
structure to loose ornament came the sad trumperies of Great 
Exhibition days. Another example of this surrender to over- 
mastering ornament is in Lord Dysart’s ebony table, with its 
four walnut legs of demi-nymphs rising from scrolls which end 
in lions’ paws, scrollwork and laurel garlands joining. them—a 
piece which might be eagerly sought by a collector, but framed 
out of all kinship with the table at which men sit to write or 
eat. From such pieces one turns with pleasure to the inlaid 
furniture of King William’s time: simple and_ well-balanced 
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form, relieved by the simplest moulding. Mr. Bryce’s walnut 
inlaid cabinet, a squarely-built and solid piece, relies for alli 
ornament upon the rich colour of its panels of. dark marqueterie 
on a light ground, exquisitely inlaid with the fine ‘ seaweed” 
pattern. Wuth this may be compared an inlaid press upon a 
chest of drawers, belonging to Mr. Lofthouse, and Sir George 
Donaldson’s inlaid writing-table—a knee-hole table of the greatest 
beauty in colour and outline. 

This walnut age, which saw the best years of marqueterie 
inlay, was visited by many other fashions. The rare appearance 
of Japanese lacquer cabinets brought in a taste for lacquering or 
“‘ japanning ”’ English-made furniture in imitation of the Oriental 
piece. Japanning became a craze with those idle folk who must 
ever be busy. It is hard to imagine our fine gentleman in the 
great peruke bringing any skill to his copies of this delicate and 
characteristic work of that Far East so little known to him that 
India, China, and Japan seem to have been with him but names 
at choice for one far-off and barbarously-quaint land. But 
lacquer cabinets, cupboards, and chests remain to show tbat 
much English work in this manner was fuil of colour and 
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character. So popular did the art 
become that Edmund Verney, writing 
in 1689 to his daughter at school in 
Chelsea, gives her leave to ‘‘iearn in 
God’s name” the virtuous art of 
japanning, a school “extra”? which cost 
a guinea entrance fee and forty shillings 
for materials. Upholstered furniture 
was another fashion rising at this time, 
the bed especially coming to hide all 
its woodwork under rich stuffs. To 
give dignity to the fall of the damask 
curtains the tester rose higher and 
higher in the air, Queen Anne's 
upholstered bed at Hampton Court, 
where several curious beds of this age 
may be seen, standing near 2oft. high. 
So much furniture of this age 
remains in use to this day in English 
homes that Mr. Macquoid has an 
embarrassment of choice when he comes 
to choose out illustrations. Such 
houses as Knole, Ham House, and 
Blenheim would alone furnish forth 
scores of illustrative plates, and the con- 
noisseurs and collectors have acquired 
in later times a host of pieces which — Copyright. 
demand notice. Mr. Macquoid’s choice 
seems to have been exercised with great judgment, each 
of his illustrations making its point. By his descriptions of the 
pieces illustrated, and by his history of this period of furniture, 
Mr. Macquoid shows himself an expert dealing with familiar 
material, and in many ways his work in this volume marks a 
great advance upon that in his earlier book on the age of oak. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


FRAGRANT FLOWERS ROUND 1HE HOUSE. 
EED-SOWING, both in the vegetable and flower gardens, should be 
in full swing, and we have just finished sowing seed round the 
house of as many fragrant annual flowers as we can collect. The 
Night scented Stock has first place in our affections among the 
dwarf annuals; it is not beautiful by day, but as evening creeps on 
the apparently lifeless bloom opens cut and distils a delicious scent 
in the warm air. Mignonette is sown as a groundwork to a great bed 
of scarlet Phlox Etna, and the kitchen garden, which of necessity is near the 
house, is lined with Sweet Peas. In the case of the Night-scented Stock it 
is wise to make three sowings at intervals of three weeks, as then a succession 
of flowers is maintained during the summer. The true Stock will be planted 
out in the borders, and already Wallflowers are flowering where later on the 
sweet-scented Tobacco will shed its sweetness around, Fragrance is a 
precious attribute of a flower, and we cultivate it assiduously. 


Rose NOYvEs. 

Protective coverings, no matter whether in the form of soil ‘‘ earthed 
up” to the base of the shoots, or hay or litter, must now be removed. We 
thoroughly believe in the plan of earthing up, as the soil acts as a strong 
protection against frosts and shelters a most vulnerable point in the plant— 
the point at which grafting has taken place. We planted last autumn several 
of the most recent varieties and hybrids, and the difference between them 
in constitution is astonishing, Corallina is as strong as a sapling, but Le 
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Progrés has certainly belied its name, though perhaps a genial spring will 
strengthen the weak and unsatisfactory shoots. It is not so much the fault 
of the Rose as of the propagation; a certain Rose gains a reputation for 
beauty and distinctness, and there is a strong demand for it, the consequence 
being that the nurseryman propagates every scrap, with the inevitable result 
Pruning should be completed now, and the writer has not helped the gardener 
much in this direction. After a severe winter there is often little to prune 
away, but this is not so in the present season. The subject may be roughly 
summed up as follows: The Roses, as Mr. Mawley, secretary of the National 
Rose Society, points out, which require more or less close pruning include at 
least three-fourths of those most frequently grown in gardens at the present 
time as dwarf plants. All the weak and modera!e-growing varieties must be 
pruned hard each year, and also all plants, with few exceptions, intended 
for the production of extra large flowers. But those Roses which have been 
planted for the decoration of the garden, or for the production of cut flowers, 
need not be so severely dealt with; while those planted as Rose bushes will 
require comparatively light pruning. 
3ULBS AFTER FLOWERING, 

Some of the earlier Daffodils are waning, but during the fading-time 
the same reverence must be paid to the bulb as when the little sheath is 
opening to let out the fragrant petals. Where the bulbs have been grown in 
pots, allow the process of decay to go on without any unnatural disturbance ; 
but never, if it can be avoided, grow the same bulbs for a second year in 
po's, as the results are seldom satisfactory. There is no need, however, to 
destroy them, but plant them out in the border or in the grass, The writer 
has before him now a field of fluttering Daffodils from bulbs used the last few 
years for pot culture; the strength the roots gather with age is astonishing. 
The first year after planting they flower well, less satisfactorily the second, 
but from thence they show increasing vigour. As a rule, bulbs flowered in 
wat:r are valueless afterwards; the strength of the Lulb has entirely gone. 

CAMELLIA RETICULATA. 

The beautiful group of Camellias shown recently before the Royal 
ITorticultural Society by Messrs. William Paul and Son of Waltham Cross 
recalls the great decorative value of these shining, green-leaved shrubs, and 
of their value not only in the greenhouse 
or conservatory, but in the open garden. 
C. reticulata is, however, the noblest of the 
race, and those able to grow it in the con- 
servatory should plant it out in the way 
practised in the Temperate House in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew. A _ peaty, well-drained 
bed must be made up, and ample space 
allowed for the branches to spread out to 
reveal the true gracefulness of the shrub. But 
it is the glorious flower that rivets one’s 
attention. It is exceptionally free, and will 
grow to a height of roft. to 15ft., being bent 
in the flowering season with the weight of 
enormous, rich, rosy-coloured flowers, set off 
by golden clusterings of stamens. The flowers 
are not in the least degree formal, but wavy and 
del ghtfully fresh and pretty. C. reticulata was 
introduced to the Royal Horticultural Society in 
1820 by a captain in the service of the East 
India Company; it is a native of China, 

FLOWERING PLANTS FOR EDGINGs. 

We have just finished edging a long 
border and some walks in the kitchen garden 
with flowers. We think this season s as good 
as any to plant this kind of perennial. There 
is a twofold object in these edgings—one to 
bring beauty to the garden, the other to 
provide plenty of flowers for cu ting. One of 
the most useful of all plants ror the purpose is 
the white Pink, which may be planted now 
‘COUNTRY LIFE.” with every prospect of drifts of snowy 
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blossom in June end early July. Mrs. S:nkins is one of the most popular for 
the purpose, and is fairly cheap. Another useful sort is Her Majesty, and of 
the more recent introductions Albino is as beautiful as any, the flowers being 
not orly more compact, but the petals are broader and have greater substance. 
A very charming result we had last year was obtained by planting the white 
Pinks somewhat back from the margin of the walk, and putting the prostrate 
blue Veronica rupestris in front; the blue and the white made an agreeable 
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contrast. Many a cottage garden and walk in more pretentious places owe 
their chief early summer charm to the bordering of white Pink, which has not 
only a summer beauty, but throughout the year the silvery sheen of the 
foliage is pleasant to look upon. The Sea Pink, or Thrift, the wild seashore 
plant, is frequently used as an edging with the best result; but it is needful, 
to maintain the full vigour and flowering of the plants, to lift them once 
every three or four years, remake the ground, and replant with strong tufts, 


ON A HIGHLAND FARM. 


7 OT very 
1 long 


ago a French 
geographer 
made a imap 
of Scotland, in 
which a_ line 
was drawn 
between _ the 
Firth of Forth 
and the Firth 
of Clyde, and 
the land north 
of it described 
as terre inculte 
et habitée par 
sauvages, and 
there still 
lurks a super- 
stition that the 
Highlands are 
nothing except 
stretches of 
heather, with 
mountainsand 
still lakes to 
make up the 
lan dscape. 
To some 
small extent, 
perhaps, this 
condition of 
things has 
been repro- 
duced in the 
large deer forests where it is not considered desirable to encourage 
cultivation of the land. Woodland and_.-heather are much 
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DOUR BEASTIES. 


more suitable 
to the pur- 
poses of sport. 
Yet there is 
some excellent 
farming done 
in these high 
places, as the 
merest tourist 
may finc out 
for himself. 
He may have 
happened 
to have lost 
his way where 
ways are only 
ill-trodden 
footpaths, and 
in that case he 
might be glad 
to seek for 
shelter in one 
of the few 
cottages he is 
likely to meet. 
We remember 
a time when 
the cottage 
itself would 
have been a 
surprise to the 
Southerner. 
It was usually 
Copyright. like the birth- 

place of Burns, 
an auld clay biggin roofed over with ill-kept thatch, or, in those 
parts where the material was at hand, with slates from the native 
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quarries. In the very old-fashioned sorts there was no such thing as 
a fireplace or chimney, but the fire of peats was made in the centre 
of the room, and the smoke curled up and escaped through the 
lum, which was simply a hole in the roof. Things have altered 
very much, however, and not long ago we were in a solitary 
Highland cottage, many miles from any village or hamlet; yet 
it had been built somewhat after the modei of the labourers’ 
dwellings in the suburbs of a provincial town. There was 
an open grate and fireplace, and even a sort of wash-house 
or scullery. The interesting point, however, did not lie so much 
in the modernity and comfort of the little house as in the tame- 
ness of the animals—the sheep and cows that made their way 
into the kitchen where we were sitting and demanded their share 
of the modest meal. Now and again, too, the wanderer comes 
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upon a regular little homestead in the Highlands, and this, for 
the most part, shows enterprise and progress on the part of the 
tenants. There are the stack-yard, the garden, and the garth, 
there are the outbuildings, built in accordance with the latest 
and most labour-saving ideas, there are cart-sheds, and the other 
outbuildings of the Scottish farm. When you come to make 
enquiry it is found that the farmer tenants an oasis in the wild 
country. He has fields of arable land which yield crops that are 
very surprising under the circumstances in which cultivation 
has to be done. He has one or two rich meadows which yield a 
fair hay crop, although it is carried very late in the year, 
and afford grazing to the two or three milk cows usually 
kept, and beyond all this lie miles of hills, where the Highland 
cattle look as though they had been produced by the scenery, so 
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suitable to it are they in their shaggy coats and with their wild 
appearance. 

The life of the farmer in these districts is not an unpleasant 
one to those who do not crave for excitement. There is no 
denying that during winter it is extremely dull. The average 
farm-place is general y situated a few miles from the nearest 
station, becau e it was impossible, in laying down the lines, that 
the sheltered valleys which have been chosen as sites for the 
homesteads should in every case be touched, and, at any rate, 
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those trains that wind slowly up the straths and round the hill- 
sides for the greater part of the year carry few passengers 
Even in summer it is only on exceptional days that they are 
crowded, and during the bleak days ot winter scarcely a solitary 
passenger will alight at the wayside station. Thus those who are 
engaged in agriculture have to depend upon their own resources 
for the amusement of the long winter nights. They are not really 
so dull as might be expected by those who have never lived 
beyond the radii traversed by omnibus and tramcar. Neigh- 
bours are in the habit of meet- 
ing, and of even coming from 
long distances to see each 
other. The women have their 
household affairs to attend to, 
and the children have no lack 
of employment. ‘Early to 
bed and early to rise” is the 
rule among them. Spring 
comes very slowly; _ indeed, 
when the lowland meadows 
are rich with the flowers of 
early summer, the first buds 
of spring are only beginning 
to open up here. Many of 
the roads, too, are impassable 
for several months of the 
year, and, of course, going 
round by the main _ roads 
generally means a very much 
lengthened journey. People 
who live in a Highland dis- 
trict are well accustomed to 
getting from point to point 
across shoulders of the hills. 
It has often been discussec 
whether the best farming has 
been developed on good land 
or on bad land, and this has 
an important bearing on the 
Highland agriculturist, for 
though he may have a num- 
ber of passably fertile fields, 
Copyright’ he has, as a rule, much land 
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that cannot possibly be brought under this description. Now, 
of course, in a rich district like the Lothians, we know that 
skilful tillage is developed, and in less fertile places, where 
the most has to be made out of every advantage in order 
to procure a fair living from the land, the very difficulties 
tend to make farming better. As a matter of fact, many 
of these Highland tenants are quite in advance of their contem- 
poraries. We have been surprised to find the extent to which 
they get abreast of most of the inventions in machinery, and 
of the discoveries in agricultural science. Those who have plenty 
of time on their hands do, in fact, very frequently show a decided 
gift for improving or inventing machinery. It has very often 
happened that they have seen 
something of American origin 
(no small number of them have 
toured through parts of the 
United States and Canada), 
and have noticed that the 
machinery used in that sunnier 
and drier land often embodies 
an idea that can be adapted 
for use in their own country; 
and hence those who penetrate 
the Highlands in the expecta- 
tion of finding agriculture con- 
ducted on somewhat primitive 
principles are very often agree- 
ably surprised to find that the 
exact contrary is the case, 
and that the implements and 
methods are quite in advance 
of those emploved on more 
fertile soil. No doubt, too, the 
air lends vigour to the mind 
as well as to the body. The 
winds blowing down the glen 
from the mountains have a 
quality that belongs to no 
other. The people do not 
change much; most of them 
have been born and reared, 
so to speak, on the heather, 
and health and force have 
been accumulated as well as 
inherited. Thus there is plenty 
of energy and vigour in the 
farming. 


FROM THE 
- FARMS, 


Imports OF MILK AND CREAM. 


HERE is nothing which 
the farmer regards 
more jealously than 
the attempt to send 
foreign milk and 

cream into England. Supply- 
ing dairy produce is almost 
the only monopoly left him, 
and if imported products were 
to increase in quantity it 
would be fatal to the wel- 
fare of many of our farmers. 
Another point is that as 
regards the public it is of 
the utmost importance that the 
sanitary precautions should be 
thorough. Infection is very 
easily carried by milk, and it 
is impossible for us to exer- 
cise control over the dairies 
from which it is exported. 
Under these circumstances it W. Keid 

is very satisfactory to know 

that the amount of milk and cream imported into the United 
Kingdom from abroad in 1905 was less than in any year 
since 1899. It is said, however, that the value per 
cwt., rose considerably, this being due to the large 
proportion of cream in the total imports, and also to a 
falling off in the im or ation of cheap preserved milk from 
France, a falling off for wnich the country has every reason to be 
grateful, as this cheap milk not only failed to serve any useful 
purpose but was actually danyerous. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that last year the cream, which is worth ten times as much 
per cwt. as the milk, amounted to 58 per cent. of the total 
imports, whereas in 1903 it formed 33 per cent. To give an idea 
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of the falling off, it may be pointed out that the quantity imported 
in 1900 was 15,638cwt., the average value being 34s. 4d. per 
cwt. Last year the quantity was only 8,557cwt., but the value 
had risen to 55s. 8d. Most of the fresh milk which comes into 
this country has its source of origin in France. The average 
value per cwt. works out at only 8s. gd. In regard to the 
importation of cream the outstanding feature is a decline in the 
supply from France and an increase in that from Norway, while 
the quantity received from Holland is dwindling considerably. 
Preserved milk other than condensed shows a very great 
decrease, the falling off being attributable to France, which sent 
only a third of what it did in 1904. Practically speaking, the 
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United States and Australia have dropped out of the trade, but 
some consignments were received from Austria- Hungary. 
GettinG Rip oF THISTLES. 

In Mr. John Percival’s article in the March number of the 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture, a common superstition 1s 
got rid of. He says that a great many farmers believe that the 
seed of the creeping thistle is incapable of germination. This, 
according to the experience of the present writer, is absolutely 
true. Only last summer he pointed out to a farmer the fact that 
in a waste corner the thistles were growing and seeding 
unchecked, but was told that they did no harm, because the seed 
of the creeping thistle does not germinate. The true facts are stated 
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by Mr. Percival, who tells us that a certain amount of seed is 
produced in both types of flower-heads, but chiefly in those in 
which pollen is absent. The seeds germinate readily enough 
either in the year in which they are produced or in the following 
spring. He then goes on to explain the structure and life history 
of the plant, both of which should be thoroughly understood by 
the farmer who would keep his ground clean. The rhyme on 
the subject is very well known: 

Cut thistles in May 

They'll grow the next day, 

Cut ’em in June 

They'll come again soon, 

Cut in July — 

They ll svrely die. 


Upon this Mr. Percival remarks: “‘ Now this advice to leave 
cutting until July is excellent so far as it goes for the destruction 





A. Roffey. SEEDING THISTLES. 

of the spear, welted, and marsh thistles, but it is absolutely 
useless for the checking of the creeping thistle. The first 
four lines are true only of the perennial creeping thistle, and 
the last two lines only refer to the biennial species. It 
would conduce to better work if the rhyme could be buried 
and forgotten, as it suggests general advice for all kinds 
of thistles, and such generalisation is valueless.” We 
cannot reproduce all his instruction 
here, but farmers may be urgently 
advised to get the Journal and learn 
what has been said upon this very 
important subject. 

GAME ON SMALL Ho_piNGs. 

In the event of small holdings 
being established on a larger scale than 
they are at present, it would be in- 
teresting tc watch how far the new 
tenants would be disturbed by the 
Game Laws. In point of fact, our 
attitude to this question has always 
been that where cultivation is carried 
on the less game the better, as its 
presence will only lead to disturbances; 
besides, a shooter would not be very 
comfortable in walking over a great 
many plots. On the other hand, 
light land which is not suitable to 
divide into small holdings is_ likely 
to become more and more important 
from a sporting point of view. The 
rents in some cases given by the 
sportsman are now almost as 
important to the landlord as those 
obtained for agricultural purposes. 
In every way large farms are more 
suitable to the sportsman. Indeed, where the holdings are small 
we can scarcely see that game has a chance at all. Rabbits 
would never be allowed to burrow in -such holdings, and 
as to hares, if one became visible, it would be certain to be 
chased from holding to holding till it lost its life. Winged game, 
we are quite sure, would not do well on such land, and, at any 
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rate, would offec an almost irresistible temptation to the poacher. 
The sportsman may console himself, however, by remembering 
that the quantity of land in England suitable for division into 
small holdings is practically small, so his amusement is not 
likely to be interfered with. 


OER FIELD & FURROW. 


ia III. incident which has caused Lord Southampton to resign the 
Mastership of the Grafton Hunt shows the danger of amateur 
criticism, It is true that Lord Southampton may be induced to 
remain, but at all events the Hunt will have come near to losing 
a man whom it is clear that the vast majority of the members 
wish to retain. Here, then, is the case of a Master who is very 
keen, very fond of his hounds, always able and willing to be with them, who 
is criticised so harshly by men who never handled hounds in their lives that 
he was compelled to offer his resignation in 
self-defence. 

Let us see what the real case is. It 
is his first season. The Grafton is a country 
of very strong woodlands; roughly speaking, 
a part, or perhaps the whole, of two days in 
each week must be spent in big coverts. 
On the whole it has not been a very good 
hunting season there. Every huntsman, before 
he can show first-rate sport, must, especially in 
this kind of country, know his hounds and the 
run of his foxes. One season is not enough 
for either of these things. I am inclined to 
think that to have the full confidence of a pack 
of hounds the huntsman should have entered the 
greater part of them. Lord Southampton took 
his hounds out cub-hunting himself, a task which 
some amateurs shirk, though by no other means 
can they ever obtain the control of their hounds 
which is to be desired. Foxes run the same 
lines, but it takes time to learn these in a wood- 
land country, The want of experience in a 
ccuntry naturally makes a huntsman less bold 
in his forward casts than he might be. It often 
happens that a run can be saved or made by 
holding the pack forward when they hesitate, 
or simply by pressing them a litle. The 
natural hesitation of the man who is not quite 
sure soon communicates itself to the pack. It 
is surprising how soon a pack of hounds will 
take to poitering. With a big field and a 
good pack the boldest course is the safest and 
the best. But it is wise for us who follow to 
assume that the huntsman, as a rule, knows 
more than his critics. With a moderate or bad 
scent difficulties are increased, and I have 
known a huntsman’s reputation made by a scenting season and an established 
reputation marred by a run of bad luck. The moral is that, if we realised 
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how golden is silence, unless we know, and that it takes time to learn, how 
best to hunt a difficult country, we should be far less free with our criticism 
of huntsmen, amateur and professional, than we are. The only safe guide 
to forming a sound opinion is to watch hounds. If they do not draw well, 
if they are slack or wild, if they often lose their fox at the first check 
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after a burst, I should be inclined to suspect the kennel management 
first, and, if that. was all right, to question the huntsman’s skill. The 
best of huntsmen would be ready to acknowledge that the finest run 
is often that with which they have least to do at the time. Take, 
for example, last Friday’s gallop with the Cottesmore from Braunstone. 
Jt was a bye day, and there was a small field, for the Melton people had 
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gone to Frisby-on-Wreake, where, by the way, 
I hear they had capital sport. There was alsoa 
scent, and, as a crowning piece of good fortune, 
hounds dropped on to a traveller right out 
in the open. Thus they started on excellent 
terms with their fox. Holding a wide circular 
course, hounds reached Manton Gorse, into 
which, however, they did not enter, nor had 
the fox done more than skirt Prior’s Coppice. 
At last the huntsman, who had little to do 
beyond sitting in his saddle and keeping his 
hounds in sight—which was not always easy to 
do, so fast did they drive along at times—saw 
his fox but a few yards ahead. At this most 
critical moment of the chase a fresh fox sprang 
up in front of hounds. The temptation of the 
fresh scent, which always seems so much more 
alluring than that of a beaten fox, was too 
much, and hounds raced along on the new 
line. Of course, they were stopped as soon 
as it was possible, but the hunted fox was 
equal to the occasion—a Cottesmore fox must 
needs know all about being hunted if he means 
to survive—no trace was found, and no doubt 
he had crawled into some safe shelter. We can 
imagine him coming out of his refuge, listen- 
ing, deciding that the danger was over, having a 
refreshing roll, trotting off to drink somewhere, 
making before day 





a lieht supper, and long 
curled up asleep in his favourite 
one of the coverts. 
hounds for twenty-four hours. 
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haunt in some warm 
He is safe enough now if he keeps out 
In much-hunted countries one 
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and sunny spot in 
of the way of 
great peril to 


FULL 


foxes is that hounds should come upon them before the stiffness of the last 


run has worn off, 


The death of Frank Goodall, who was once huntsman to the late 
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THE FIELD. 


Queen 


a o.. en 


LIF, 


Victoria’s Buckhounds, removes a man who once bore a considerable share in 
the hunting history of the last century. 
Goodall (senior) of the Belvoir. 


CRY, 


chase of the stag, but of the fox. 


sport in the 
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His name was made, however, not in the 


He was huntsman to Mr. W. W. Taiiby, 
when that great Master was at the height of his glory, and when the 
the riding of the members of that 
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Frank was a nephew of William 
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Hunt at their best. It 
in his time that the pack of hounds 
made in which ran best 
blood. Mr. Tailby’s 
keep clear of the 
hardest mest zealous field in 
England if they had anything like a 
scent and a start. After hunting 
at such high pressure the Queen’s 
Hounds must have been a rest, but 
Goodall showed excellent sport’ with 
the carted deer. Like all his family, 
he was a bold horseman and a judge 
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of Belvoir 
bitches could 
and 









of hounds. 


Looking 





back over the past 
week, when one has recorded the 
Cottesmore gallop from Braunstone 


there is not much more to tell, and 






we have to go back as far as 
Monday with Mr. Fernie at Foxton 
to find anything of As so 
often happens just befcre a frost, 
hounds very well. The 
Laughton Hills are a long line of 
coveris on of the range 
of hills above the Harborough and 
Lutterworth road, From them on 
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a clear day can be seen those Northamptonshire Pastures which are so well 
known and loved by the Pytchley, and into which an excursion is greatly 
valued by their neighbours. On Monday there was an excursion into the 
Pytchley, though not into the best of it. For after a sweep round hounds 
cressed the canal and railway and climbed the steep hill which leads to 
the Marston Coverts, which are neutral ground between Mr. Fernie and the 
Pytchley. As the last-named pack had been through the woods but a day or 
two before, there was no change. The foxes had for the time being sought 
quieter spots, and, with horses half-blown by the steep scramble up, riders were 
invited to take on the big fences round Clipstone. Small wonder if some 
declined, and the gates were in demand. Hounds ran right out to Longiold, 
a strip of covert some distance over the border, which can be partly reached 
by the help of a main road. From this point the fox began to work back 
to his starting-point. The first part of the run was very fast, but at times 
the pace was only a good hunting one. 

The Quorn Hunt Point-to-Point is one of the best of these meetings, 
and this one was nctable both for the pace at which the races were run and 
for one very fine finish, in which Captain Herbert Wilson, Mr. Brassey, and 
Loid Castlereagh raced for the latter part of the heavy-weight event, the 
last named just winning on the post. Captain Paynter won the Brigade of 
Guards’ Steeplechase, and the light-weight race fell to Mr. Burnaby, who 
made all the running, and won easily at last. X. 


THE FOB GARDENER. 


E comes * before the swallow dares,”’ and, bearing in 
mind his exploits of the previous year, one marvels 
at his temerity. Never in the course of a long 
experience have I known him “take the winds of 
March with beauty.” He leaves sorrow, destruction, 

and a hot rage behind him, but unfailingly with the promise of 
spring comes his promise to “ tidy things up.” The richness of 
the English language is well exemplified in these simple words. 
They look so innocent, but their true inwardness filters into 
one’s exasperated soul throughout the summer until his final 
reappearance in the autumn to “ tidy things up.” 

\hen I first had my small garden I let him attend to the 
flower-beds; now I limit him to destroying the fruit trees, 
cutting the ivy and fertilising the lettuce-bed and rose trees. 
Blessed word—fertiliser! though I believe that properly it should 
only be applied to chemical preparations. What he puts on is 
locally known as *‘mook,” and when the time comes I| have to 
go and shout my request for it into the ear of a deaf farmer who 
lives close by. The whole viliage becomes aware of my needs, 
and kindly neighbours sometimes supplement my yells till he 
beams on me, and says: * You shall ‘ave it, miss, the best stuff 
I’ve got.” 

As I said, in early days the job gardener undertook the 
flower-beds also. This meant that everything was divided twice 
a year, but I never got twice as much, I did not get half even. 
I gave up this problem in arithmetic after a time and placed it 
amongst higher mathematics in a field of rich speculation. The 
gardener met it in a practical way by produc'ng fresh plants at 
good prices to fill the gaps. 

One cannot, I believe, divide bulbs, except with a spade, 
when they are no longer of use to anyone, and have to be 
replaced by others. He was an adept in this art, and when 
myriads of sticks warned him of their whereabouts he spirited 
them away and said the mice had eaten them. The mouse in 
the garden is what the cat is in the house—a most useful scape- 
goat. My comparison will readily be understood by my fellow- 
sufferers. One can never see the mouse or any trace of him; 
he is a negation—but what a potent one! The really usefu! cat 
also keeps in the background, for fear of proving an alii. I 
once shared a job gardener with a friend, and when she found 
all her bulbs coming up the following spring on a deserted 
rubbish-heap in her back yard I could only conclude he had 
already overstocked himself from my own garden. The mice 
had been unusually destructive that year. 

When seeds came up in units where he had sown whole 
packets, the cats were to blame. ‘‘ They scrat so,” he observed, 
regretfully; ‘Il always reckon to sow twice over ’’—and he did. 
The only phenomenon he never could account for was when 
forget-me-nots came up instead of an expensive variety of poppy. 
“Tt beats all!”’ he said; but this freak of Nature was too much 
for me, and I said firmly that it must never occur again. The 
powers that be heard and were merciful—it never did. 

To dismiss a job gardener whose ways one has got to know 
and guard against, and replace him by another, is sheer lunacy. 
The next one will be radically the same, but superficially 
different; therefore it will take at least a year before his methods 
are revealed and successfully dealt with. That year will be a 
lost one in all but experience; and who would desire more 
experience of this sort? For my part, I always think it a 
special mercy that he comes in Lent; it saves me the trouble of 
hunting round for a penance. In the autumn, he seems super- 
fluous and out of place; but, on the other hand, he is morally 
injurious, because, after being in his company for a while, 
suspicion so eats into my soul that I find myself distrusting my 
nearest and dearest—in a garden, 
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I did effect a change in early years. ‘* When I was green 
in judgment,’ I hired an old man one spring to attend to the 
apple tree. It was the joy of my heart in the spring, with its 
fragrant clusters of china-pink flowers. I revelled in its thick 
shade all the summer, and in the winter the fruit filled my attics. 
I therefore told him merely to cut the dead wood out, and left 
him. He looked sooldand disinclined for work, I felt convinced 
he would never exceed his orders, and, provided he did not 
break his neck falling from the ladder, nothing untoward could 
possibly occur. After an hour, I went out to suggest his resting. 
To my horror, I saw, lying on the ground, not the old wretch 
himself, but most of my beloved apple tree; boughs as thick as 
my wrist, young shoots, dead wood—* all in one red ruin blent.” 

“What are you doing?” I cried, in my wrath and dismay. 

“JT bin a-pruning it; it'll bear wonderful this year; | 
couldn’t ’a’ done more for me own tree.” 

“But I don’t want it to bear more,’ I cried; ‘“*I can’t use 
all the crop now. I want shade.” 

‘*T couldn’t ’a’ done more for me own tree,” he repeated, 
doggedly. 

‘You will do no more for this one,’’ I said, in despair. 

‘* Be I to leave without clearing up, then?” 

“You be,” I said; and he departed, full of injured inno- 
cence, and has never greeted me since. I am sure he thinks I 
meanly deprived him of his winter store of firewood. That is 
another trait of the job gardener—his soul knows no remorse or 
flaw. If things go wrong, it is your fault; if your orders do not 
fit in with his ideas, he disregards them. It is a simple creed, 
and works well from his point of view. 

But it is in a small conservatory that his genius burns 
brightest. Iam not unfortunate enough to possess one; but my 
friend has (on his recommendation) put up a very suitable one 
for his nefarious purposes. Regularly, after his visits, does she 
fly across to me, and pour out her moving tale of wrongs. I am 
always ready with sympathy and good advice; and once or twice 
—I say it modestly—I have even circumvented him. The 
conservatory, to him, is a place where he can smoke and raise 
his seedlings. My friend has a horror of plebeian tobacco, and 
the first whiff of it, one showery day, sent her forth, filled with 
wrath, to put a stop to it. He was sitting on an inverted flower- 
pot, gazing dreamily at nothing, like a cat, when she entered and 
launched her remonstrance. His face instantly wore a look of 
pained surprise, as he rose stiffly. 

«Why, mum,” he said, “I thought as how everyone knew 
baccy was the only thing for green fly ; it do choke ’em off like.” 
And he blew fresh clouds. 

My friend felt she was sharing the fate of the insects. ‘1 
prefer the green fly,” she murmured from behind her dainty 
handkerchief. 

“ Lor’, mum! ”’—with a tolerant smile—“ you don’t mean 
that now! Excuse me ”—with elaborate politeness—‘ if I don’t 
shut this ’ere door the plants will take cold.” 

The thought of being shut up in that atmosphere with the 
terrible old man and the invisible green fly completely routed my 
friend, and she returned to her drawing-room, where she diffused 
the odour of “birdseye”’ for hours. I noticed it when I called 
Jater in the afternoon to condole with her on his weekly visit. 
“That isn’t all,” she said, tearfully, as I sniffed the ambient air ; 
‘you know those lovely, healthy geraniums I had before I went 
to London ten days ago. They were the new colour—they were 
exquisite !”’ 

“© Well?” I said, breaking into her rhapsodies. 

‘Not one left on my return,” she wailed; ‘they damped 
off.” 

‘* What did they do?” I enquired in bewilderment. 

“Damped off.” 

““\What’s that?” 

‘*T don’t know; he says they frequently do it.” 

A light broke in on me. ‘ Dumped off is what he should 
have said,” I cried. ‘*He has got them at home as a new 
variety. Never mind! perhaps he’ll let you have some at a 
price later.’ I was a true prophet; she could not prove that 
they were her own, but—a moral certainty was ours. 

My friend took the only possible course after this; she 
learnt enough about her beloved plants to meet and rout him on 
his own ground. Indeed, we have both attained peace (and 
plenty) by doing most of the work ourselves, and leaving only 
the rougher tasks to him. It is the only way, I am convinced, 
and to all who really care for flowers I would say: Take a long- 
handled fork, and work tenderly in your borders whilst he 
gnashes his teeth in the background; mow your own lawn—the 
labour is light, and the scent of the new-cut grass most stimu- 
lating. But make him trim the edges—that is tiresome work, 
and it will sooth you to watch him doing it. Prune the roses 
yourself, but let him balance on ladders in a chilly wind to prune 
the fruit trees. Only take care to acquire a rudimentary know- 
ledge of this art, so that you may check his morbid craving for 
firewood. Above ail, neither trust nor change him, and your 
garden will flourish even more than that bardy perennial, the 
job gardener. GRATH, 
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SHOOTING. 


SNIPE AND WOODCOCK. 

HE changes in the distribution within these islands of 
snipe and woodcock have been very curious, even 
within the period of very modern history. Some of 

the changes are easy to account for. That snipe should 
desert a country where the bogs and fens are being drained as 
the human occupation is increasing is to be understood easily 





IT. A, Metcalfe. A WOODCOCK ON NEST. 


enough, and accounts for the decrease in the bags of snipe 
in many places. Woodcock are almost proverbially capricious, 
and it is a fully-established fact now that, while there are 
fewer cock in the country than there used to be during the 
shooting season, there are very many more nesting in England 
and Scotland. They go away, probably to the South, after their 
nesting (though the experiment of marking young birds carried 
on by the Duke of Northumberland shows that this is by no 
means always the case), and there is an interval between their 
departure and the arrival of the 
winter immigrants, when there 
are very few cock indeed in the 
country. Something of the 
same change of habit, affecting 
the shooter rather disastrously, 
seems to be taking place among 
the snipe. <A keeper in that 
very snipey country through 
which the little river Wissey 
runs, passing Didlington, 
Buckenham Tofts, Mirton, etc. 
—a very fine game country 
generally—told the writer that 
he thought there were more 
snipe there in August and 
September than in any other 
months, and that there were 
hardly any in the next two 
months of the year. The 
biggest bag of snipe was 
made in August. At the 
present moment the sedges 
and rushes along the river 
banks are full of snipe pre- 
paring to nest there, and the 
moral of the whole census is, 
of course, that these August 
and September snipe were the 
snipe, or their progeny, which 
had nested in the country. Last 
year, in England, the nesting 
snipe did pretty well; but it 
was not so in Ireland, whence 
Sir Douglas Brooke writes: ‘‘ With regard to snipe, it was a 
very bad year, both for home-bred and foreign birds. This 
I cannot explain. The summers of 1904 and 1905 were very 
much the same in type, and 1904 was about the best snipe year 
{ ever remember.” 

With regard to woodcock, the case is much the same as with 
the snipe. The nesting birds are more numerous than the visitors, 
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SNIPE SQUATTING IN THE SNOW 


or at least tend to become so. Thus Sir Douglas Brooke again, 
from Ireland, ‘* Woodcock did as badly as the snipe. A lot of wood- 
cock breed here now. In fact, I think there are really more here 
in summer than in winter, but most of one’s home-bred birds 
migrate elsewhere in winter. It would be difficult to find a cock 
here in September and early October.” This is, again, precisely the 
case, according to the writer’s personal knowledge, in Scotland. 
Considering the mildness of the 
winter, a good many woodcock were 
killed here and there in the West 
Country, but on the general survey the 
numbers must have been below the 
average. There is, therefore, a conclu- 
sion which may be drawn from the 
facts above noted, and from many 
more that might be adduced to the 
same effect, a conclusion of which the 
shooter would do well to make a 
practical note; and that is that if he 
wishes to get at his snipe and wood- 
cock, it will be as well for him to 
change his tactics a little, in order to 
meet their change of habit, since he 
cannot expect to persuade them to 
change their habit back again in order 
to accommodate him. In August the 
best bag of snipe was made on a 
certain estate in Norfolk. In August 
the present writer has seen more wood- 
cock in Forfarshire and Kincardine- 
shire than in any other month. From 
Ireland the story is told with the same 
moral attached to it, namely, that good 
bags of these birds are to be made in 
August, but that when the ordinary 
shooting, other than the  grouse- 
shooting, begins there will be found very few of either kind. 
This is said with the presumption that partridge-shooting (in any 
real sense) in the Eastern Counties, and in England generally, 
does not begin until October. It will strike many owners of 
shooting estates as quite a new idea that they should 
go down to them and try to get at the snipe and wood- 
cock in August; but new ideas are not always bad ones. 
Of course the woodcock, while he is in the coverts, is 
virtually in sanctuary at such a season. The pheasants must 
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not be disturbed in order to come at him; and it is scarcely 
possible to get at him without disturbing the pheasants. There 
may be outlying coverts and coverts that do not hold pheasants, 
but do hold cock, in which it may be worth while to search for 
him; but, as a rule, he will only be picked up by accident. 
With snipe the case is quite different. Of course, the shooter 
will not make a big day after them; but if he cannot find it 
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worth his while to come down with a friend, or perhaps two, and 
enjoy a day or two of this really fine and natural sport, then the 
real love of the thing can hardly be in him. He had better stick 
to the cut-and-dried artificiality of the pheasants, and the man 
who likes the wild sport will have all the better shooting in 
consequence of the snipe being left for him. But the leaving of 
the snipe in August will not increase the number that are found 
when the partridges are shot ; for they will have gone elsewhere, 
and those that are then found will be mostly immigrants from 
further North. 
FLOODING Out OF RABBIT-BURROWS. 
TWO noornings following, in the South of England, we have awaked 
lately to find the ground covered several inches deep with snow, and by noon 
on each day the snow has virtually disappeared. To us this is merely an 
interesting spectacle, and we are glad to be rid of the snow so quickly and 
so cheaply.. The animals that live in the ground are informed of what is 
happening in a manner that is less agreeable. Nothing is so deadly for 
young rabbits, especially in a heavy soil (and in the South of England the 
soil is not generally of the lightest), as a very fast thaw. The water from 
the melting snow runs down and floods their nests, and there is a great 
drowning of the babies. At this time of year the rabbits’ nurseries are apt 
to be full, and it is certain that great loss must have been caused by the 
sudden thaws. Fortunately they breed so rapidly that they can soon make 
up for their lost numbers. 
GROUSE AND THE RECENT BLIZZARD. 

All who are interested in the grouse of England and Wales have 
reason for seif-congratulation that the recent snowstorm came when it did, 
and not a fortnight or so later. The season has been an early one through- 
out in all its forms, and the grouse in some places were on the point of 
nesting when the storm came. Writing from a rather exposed part of 
Wales, the headkeeper of what is, perhaps, the best of Welsh moors, 
there is a nice stock of birds, and up to 
.” ‘*there was every 


observes, after stating that ‘‘ 


the present they are looking well and healthy . 
appearance of their commencing the breeding season very early this year, but 
the weather we are having now will, I think, check them a bit. It set in 
cold on Sunday night, with frost anda little snow ; Monday almost a blizzard, 
and Tuesday morning we had quite Sin. of snow on the ground, most of which 
remains at present.” Probably if the weather that we all enjoyed so much 
up to very nearly the middle of March had continued for a week or so longer, 
birds would have begun to lay, and although the grouse is one of the hardiest 
sitters known, many of them would have perished. As it is, the stock is 
likeiy to be none the worse for this set-back of domestic arrangements, for it 
is always anxious work when the birds begin nesting unduly early. 
WoopcocK IN THE SNow. 

A correspondent sends us the following interesting account of woodcock in 
the snow: ‘‘ To the lover of Nature fewseasons are more interesting or instruc- 
tive as regards the habits of wild creatures than those in which the ground is 
covered with a fresh fall of snow. We may then see, by their tracks, where 
beasts and birds have wandered during the night, and one of the most interesting 
of these to follow in the snow is the woodcock. Weare, of course, prepared 
to find his feetmarks round oozy places, and in woods, but careful observatior 
will reveal his visits, under cover of night, to some little-suspecte 1 feeding. 
grounds. In the garden we may see where he has turned over the dead 
leaves under the shrubs quite close to the house, while he is almost sure to 
have paid a visit to the frames and hotbeds and spent some time probing 
round the edges of the manure. The leaf-mould heap is another spot round 
which he is almost certain to have lingered, the worms and grubs to be 
found in such places forming the attraction; but we may be surprised, 
perhaps, to find that he has also 
tarried to mess about amongst the 
horse droppings upon the road, and 
in other even less savoury places. 
A little attention to his wanderings 
in the woods will disclose his marked 
preference for working underneath 
holly bushes and spruce and silver 
fir trees, and in this way a valuable 
hint may be obtained by those who 
would encourage his presence in their 
coverts of the best sorts of trees to 
plant with this end in view. It has 
been supposed that there may be 
something in the refraction and con- 
sequent radiation of heat from the 
needles of the spruce, and some of 
the allied species of fir, to account 
for the preference shown by the 
woodcock and other birds for that 
tree; but the reason has never been 
very satisfactorily explained. Have 
readers of this paper any suggestions 
to offer under this he:sd? ~=There are 
many persons who assert that the 
woodcock uses his bill as a sort of 
poie with which to help himself into 
the air when suddenly di-turbed upon 
the ground; but, personally, during 
many years of close observatien of the 
habits of the bird, I have never been 
able to detect any sign of this. If 
we examine his rise, now, frum the 
snow, we shall see where the tips of 
his wings have brushed the surface, 
and if the bill were brought into use, 
it should also leave its impression, but 
I have never seen any trace of it,” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
JAcK SNIPE. 

Sir,—I am, and always have been, remarkably fond of snipe-shooting, 
and it has occurred to me that perhaps some of my exveriences during the 
past season may meet with some notice at the hands of other enthusiasts in 
this particular branch of a gunner’s sport. I must confess that my knowledge 
of natural history is somewhat elementary, but I should like to know what are 
the reasons which lead to the prevalence of jack snipe in certain seasons, 
and the want of them in others? During the past season, for instance, I 
have noticed an unusual number of these birds in different prirts of Ireland, 
and I have found the same state of affairs in Brittany, where, by the way, 
excellent snipe-shooting is to be obtained by anyone who knows where 
to go. There are places there where I have often seen hundreds of snipe 
on the wing at a time, though when they are found in such numbers they 
are usually very difficult to get at. About two months ago, walking round 
with an old setter, I flushed at least 200 snipe within a few miles of a town 
in Brittany, where there is a considerable English colony. It was impossible 
to get a shot at them at the time; but I had the curiosity to go and 
inspect the place from which they rose, and, to my surprise, found hundreds 
of little red worms from rin. to r}in. in length scattered in rows along 
the ridges of the swampy ground in which the snipe had been. Could any 
of your readers tell me how these worms came to be distributed on the 
surface of the ground in this apparently regular fashion? Is it possible, 
for instance, that on being suddenly disturbed the snipe disgorged the 
worms on which they had been feeding, or is it likely that by the continued 
thrusting of their bills into the ground they had driven the worms to the 
surface? Then there is a curious habit which I have noticed snipe display in 
foggy conditions of weather ; the denser the fog, the more certainly they rise 
almost vertically in the air, and it is a curious fact that, although, as a 
rule, snipe when flushed will return to their feeding or resting ground at the 
first opportunity, they do not do so if a fog prevails at the time. All snipe- 
shooters must have noticed how weather affects the behaviour of snipe. 
There are days when they will lay like stones, days when for no apparent 
reason they are very wiid and shy, and times, especially if they are gathered 
together in large numbers, when it is almost impossible to approach them. 
My own belief, which I submit for what it is worth, is this, that snipe have 
no regular feeding-time; they feed, I think, when they find food which they 
like, and when they have had a good feed they are reluctant to be disturbed, 
whereas when they are hungry they are ready to take wing on the slightest 
provocation. I am afraid I imay be trespassing unduly on your space, but 
there is one other subject which I should like to allude to before bringing this 
letter to a close, and that is the habit snipe have of squatting with their head 
down wind; this habit is the more curious because, as a rule, snipe fly up 
wind, and one would have thought that they would have rested in the position 
best adapted for taking their line of flight. That they do squat with 
their head down wind I feel certain, because I have frequently observed them 
do so, and quite lately I stalked some snipe which I had seen pitch in the 
snow-covered portion of a swamp, and got a perfectly clear view of them in 
their position on the ground. If you can find room for this letter I 
hope that some of your readers will compare their experiences with mine. 
—SMALL SHOT. 


THE UNIVERSITY LACROSSE MATCH. 


INE game as Lacrosse evidently is in its native home of Canada, it 
has not as yet succeeded in gaining a foothold in the interest of 
the public generally, though that is not surprising, when it is 

considered how deep rooted is the attachment in this country to the even 

finer game of football. Cambridge has an undoubted advantage over 
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Oxford, in that its town contains 
‘* The Leys,” the school which took 
this game up so enthusiastically in 
the eighties or earlier, and has always 
supplied a large proportion of the 
leading players in the country. At 
Queen’s Club last Monday nine Old 
Leysians in the Light Blue team 
guaranteed a standard of ‘‘ form” 
with which the Oxford Twelve could 
not cope, their passing tactics up to 
half-time keeping their opponents on 
the defensive for the most part, 
though Mr. Hutchinson got in one 
good shot, only to have it brilliantly 
frustrated by Mr. Scott, the Cam- 
bridge goal, and Mr. Robinson, an 
Australian, actually scored from a 
very difficult angle. At half-time the 
score was 4 goals to 1, and keeping 
up the pressure Cambridge added 6 
more in the second half. The Dark 
Blues, meantime, had been by no 
means idle; the pace of the first half 
was maintained, and Mr. Inkster, 
backing up a hot shot of Mr. 
Chavasse’s, scored neatly. Messrs. 
F. P. Scot, Hosken, and Carrington 
played brilliantly for the winners, 
who ultimately gained the match by 10 goals to 3. If some of the 
passing was not very polished, it must be remembered that the ground was 
suffering from the effect of heavy rain, and that a ’Varsity match of all 
others is the one in which a pardonable nervousness is apt to hinder players 
from showing their true form. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WILL ANYTHING BUT FOXHOUND EAT FOX? 
[To THE EDITOR OF ‘*‘ CouNtTRY LIFE.”’] 

Sir,—I well remember the above question arising one day, a year or two 
ago, when I happened to be shooting, in the early part of the partridge 
season, with a certain noble lord who is a keen follower of hounds; and I 
then felt no compunction in replying to it in the negative. We had just 
emerged from a field of roots adjoining a young covert, when my companion’s 
wrath rose high at finding part of the skin of a recently-killed fox, which had 
evidently been devoured by some animal; but a little reflection brought the 
comforting recollection that hounds had been there a day or two previously, 
and had accounted for a cub there. Eagles will, of course, eat foxes—seem 
rather partial to them, in fact; but the above happened in a low country, 
where eagles are rarer than snow in summer, and I scarcely then imagined 
that any creature except a hound—not even a rat—could be found to make a 
meal off fox. A recent experience, however, has proved to me that this is 
not quite the case, and perhaps some readers of CounrRY LIFE may be 
interested in the fact. A short time ago, in walking across a moor, I 
disturbed a shepherd’s dog, who was engaged in eating something amongst 
the heather, and I was greatly surprised, on going to see what he had got 
hold of, to find it was nothing less than a fox, a considerable portion of 
which had already been devoured! There was no doubt at all that the dog 
was eating it, because I saw him busy; but there was nothing to show 
how the fox met his death. The body was cold, and might have been 
dead a day or so, and there were no signs of any struggle having taken place 
near the spot; an ‘‘ open verdict” was therefore all that could be returned 
in the circumstances. But this was not all. A couple of days later, a 
keeper placed some traps at ‘‘ the bait,” thinking, no doubt, of hoodie crows ; 
and found, on visiting them, that a poor hedgehog had been caught! It 
would be interesting to know whether any of ) our readers have had experience 
of other animals dining upon fox.—L,. G. 








[As a general rule, not even foxhounds would eat fox, except when their 
blood was up at the end of a run.—EpD.] 





DO SALMON RETURN TO THEIR NATAL RIVERS? 

[To THE Eprror oF ‘‘CountRY LIFE.” ] 
Sik,—Together with, I am sure, a large number of your other readers, I was 
much interested in Mr. Willis-Bund’s remarks about salmon in a recent issue 
of Country LIFE, and shall be still more interested to see his reply to the very 
pertinent questicns asked by Mr. Horace G, Hutchinson in your issue of 
March roth, That marked grilse orsalmon should occasionally be caught in other 
riversthan those which gave them birth, is explainable in a number of ways; but 
the very paucity of such records points obviously, one would have supposed, 
to the fact that such occurrences are only to be Icoked upon as accidental, 
while I do not remember that there is any single in.tance on record of a fish 
having been caught very far up a strange river. Certain individuals may lose 
themselves and become attached to a shoal which are making their way to 
another river, and so find themselves in an estuary different to that for which 
they had been bound, but the probability is that, had they lived, they would 
very soon have discovered their mistake and turned down the river again. 
There may, however, be another cause. It is known that salmon, by the 
time they arrive at their spawning-beds, are in pairs; but we do net know 
when their mutial attachment to one another arose, nor for how long 
it may continue. Is it certain that it was not formed during their 
sojourn in the sea? and in that case may not the influence of Cupid have 
something to do with occasional wanderings? To return, however, to the 
subject of grilse not entering a certain river one year, although the next may 
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not slow any falling off in the yield of salmon—or, even to take an extreme 
case of a river where grilse are habi:ually scarce, althcugh salmon may be 
plentiful—it is we!l known that the growth of fish, particularly in their early 
stages, is subject to much individual variation, and that some of the fry, from 
one particular redd, will so far outgrow their brothers as to be ready to 
assume the smolt stage and go down to sea during their second sprin , 
while others may not do so till they are three years old. Nor is this 
all, for amongst the smolts entering the sea some will be only qin. 
or 5in. in length, while others may be much larger. In the ordinary 
course of Nature it is fair to assume that the difference in the rate 
of growth will continue in salt water, and that while the most 
forward of the smolts are the fish which make their appearance in the 
river again in early autumn, as grilse of 3lb. or 4lb. in weight, some of ther 
more backward kindred do not return to the river until the following year, 
when they appear as salmon, having passed their grilse stage entirely in salt 
water. It is not difficult to suppose that one year may be so far detrimental 
to the early development of fish that few or no grilse are ready to return to 
fresh water in the autumn, though the next year they may do so as salmon, 
and hence the river may show an unexpectedly good season in salmon, 
though the previous cne was a kad grilse year. In reply to the second of 
Mr. Hutchinson’s questions, I think we may take as quite certain that it is 
not essential that the fish should return to fresh water, as grilse, before they 
assume the salmon stage, any more than it is necessary for them to be in salt 
water at all in order to reach adult salmonhood. With the concluding 
remarks in Mr. Hutchinson’s letter I am quite atone. Fishermen have, as a 
rule, little difficulty in distinguishing the fish of one river from the next, or 
even between the different races inhabiting different tributaries of the same 
stream. Finally, large parents have a tendency to produce large and quickly- 
growing offspring, and vice versa, and hence the benefit which accrues from 
the introduction of fresh blood of a larger type of fish into waters when the 
race has become dwarfed and small.—LICHEN GREY. 





CLIPPING YEW TREES. 
{To tHE Eprror oF ‘* CountTRY LIFE.”’] 
Si1r,—Are you quite correct in your statement that the best time for clipping 
yews is April—May? I should have said September (eariy or late—north or 
south), and I think most gardeners would agree with me.—JAMES CORTLAND. 
[April and early May are undoubtedly the best times to clip yews, just 
before they begin to grow. —ED. ] 





BAY TREES AND MISTLETOE FROM SEED. 
(To rHE EpiTor oF ‘‘Counrry LIFE.”] 
S1r,—May I ask you three questions: 1, The way to raise the bay tree from 
seed; 2, mistletoe, also; 3, how to sow grape seeds, and will a variety come 
true from seed ?—Q. 

[With regard to the bay tree, sow the seeds at once in a cold frame, or, 
if you have only a /ew, in a shallow box filled with light sandy soil. When 
the seedlings appear, transfer them to a sheltered place out of doors, but, in 
the event of sharp weather in autumn, they must be protccted. The bay is 
not very hardy. Our practice has always been to take cuttings, which root 
very readily in light soil if the growth is moderately ripened. Of course, 
raising the tree from seed is a very slow process, and is only adopted in the 
best English nurseries. The mistletoe is very easily established, and now is 
the time to sow. There are two ways of sowing the seed. One is to make 
an artificial slit on the under side of a branch, the reason for doing so being 
simply to prevent birds from upsetting one’s plans. Even then it is wise to 
place a piece of linen over the seed as an additional protection, When the 
seedling appears, the linen may be removed. Mistletoe is frequently sown at 
Christmas-time, but the berries are unripe then, and the seeds fail to germinate. 
It is impossible to give a definite answer to the question whether a 
vine or any other plant will come true from seed; it may or it 
may not. Everything depends upon the process of fertilisation. As 
far as raising vines from seed is concerned, in ‘* The Fruit Garden ” 
it is mentioned that this method of propagation is rarely resorted to 
except when the object is to raise a new variety. It would take too 
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long to raise in this way for ordinary purposes, and, moreover, one could 
not be sure cf the variety being true to name. Sow the seed in small pots, 
placing two seeds in a pot, the first week in March, put the pots in a warm 
house, water the soil, and cover them with a piece of glass. If the 
seeds are good it will not be long before the seedlings show above 
ground, The glass shoul] then be removed to encourage sturdy growth, 
If the two seeds have grown, one seedling must be taken out of the 
pot as soon as it is large enough to get hold of, and thrown away, 
or planted in another pot, as the cultivator may decide. When the seedling 
is 10in. or 12in. high, it should be repotted into a 7in. pot. After firm 
potting, return it to the same temperature and position near the glass. 
When the shoot begins to harden, as it will do towards the end of the 
summer, it is an indication that growth has ceased for the season. 
Ripening of the growth must be assisted by the admission of more air, and 
by a cooler temperature until, towards the middle of August, the young vine 
is placed in a sunny position out-of-doors, there to remain until winter frost 
and rain make shelter desirable. —ED. ] 


A JACKDAW’S NEST. 
[To THE Epirox oF **CountrRY LIFE.”] 

Sik,—I am enclosing you a photograph, and shall be glad if it is suitable 
for your paper. It was taken last year of a jackdaw’s nest in a small 
engine-house. The birds came through the ventilator, opening just above 
the nest, and carried a large barrow-load of sticks in before they succeeded 
in making a nest. It was built partly on the fly-wheel of the engine, which 
was in use for an hour every alternate day, but we put a prop under the nest 
so as to raise it 2in. clear of the wheel, and though the birds left the nest 
while the engine was in motion, they always returned to it. They success- 
fully reared one young one out of four eggs, a second bird having fallen out 
of the nest and died.—ETHEL RICHARDSON, 


FIRE IN STABLES. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE,” ] 
Six,—Your correspondent points out that on an outbreak of fire ina stable the 
presence of a goat is said to have a steadying effect on the horses, as this animal 
has the unique nerve to be able to walk out quietly, but suggests that the diffi- 
culty is to notify the groom in his sleeping apartment, so that the stable door 
can be opened. May I point out that electricity will do this service? There 
are devices on the market by which a bell could be rung in the groom’s 
apartment, and these are actuated by a rise of temperature, such as would 
occur in the case of a fire. Such an arrangement could be improvised 
with a thermometer. I further see no reason why a rise in temperature 
could not similarly operate an electric circuit, which, in its turn, would 
set in motion gearing that would automatically open the stable door.— 
W. FRANK, 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT BILL, 1906. 
{To trHEeE Epiror oF ‘*CounrTrY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—In reference to the leading article in your issue of the 3rd inst., I 
should like to think that a General Building Act could be passed by 
Parliament with the ease your leader seems to expect. As you are aware, the 
luiiding By-laws Reform Association are going to press this matter forward 
without delay ; but years may elapse before such an Act is passed, and in the 
meantime the association wants to do something which may give real relief 
from the oppression of the existing Building By-laws. The Bill in question 
will undoubtedly do this, and therefore I hope that you will not give the 
least support to the proverbial red herring which may be drawn across the 
trail, but rather do all you can to help its becoming law this session, I 
enclose an explanatory memorandum to the Bill, and I trust that you will find 
space to publish it in your next issue. —W. CHANCE, Orchards, near Godalming. 


[The foliowing is the memorandum referred to by Sir William Chance : 





‘*The main object of this Bill is to free buildings, intended to be erected for 
hunan habitation, when sufficiently isolated from any other such buildings, 
from the operation of all building by-laws in force in any district except such 
as relate to drainage and sanitary conveniences (Clause 2). At the same time 
the Bill requires all such Luildings to be provided with sanitary sites, proper 
damp courses, dry ground floors, and habitable rooms capable of being 
properly ventilated (Clause 4). The Bill also empowers the Siritary Authority 
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of the district in which any building is erected under the exemption, if the 
provisions of Clause 4 have not been complied with, to obtain trom the 
Magistrate an order prohibiting the occupation of the building (Clause 5). 
The non-exemption of any building to be erected under the Bill from any 
by-laws in force in any dis'‘rict relative to drainage and sanitary conveniences 
will necessitate block plans being submitted showing that these particular 
by-laws will be complied with before the building can be commenced. When 
the Public Health 
Acts (Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1905, 
was before the 
Select Committee 
of the House of 
Lords, the main 
objection raised 
was that these 
might be a danger 
to the public 
health if it were 
passed inits 
then form (v/d 
Dr Parsons, QQ. 
II1I2-I1114, and 
Mr. Brook 
Kitchin, QQ. 
1126-1127). The 
provisions of 
Clause 4 of the 
present Bill have 
been inserted to 
meet this objec- 
tion. Further, 
Clause 3 of the 
Bill supplies a 
complete protec- 





tion against 
the open space 
provided round isolated buildings being encroached upon after any 
building has been built under its provisions. The general effect of the 
first five clauses of the Biil is to leave an owner or builder free to build in 
what material he likes, and as he likes, so long as the building is isolated, 
and the site and drainage arrangements are sanitary. Practically the Bill 
extends the provisions of the rural model by-laws to all isolated buildings in 
urban as well as rural distritcs, and would encourage the provision of space 
around dwellings in country towns where overcrowding is often found, and of 
cottages with garden ground attached to them, while fully securing the 
sanitary character of such buildings. Ciause 6 of the Bill gives a useful power 
to the Local Government Board to disallow any building by-laws in force in 
any district which they may consider unsuitable to such cistrict, and to 
substitute others (if necessary) in lieu of the same. Clause 7 removes a 
grievance which is much felt at the present time. Thus, supposing there is 
any conflict between a builder or architect and a local authority as to whether 
a plan, or the building exhibited thereon, is in conformity or not with any by- 
law in force in the district of such authority; then under (1) of the clause the 
points in dispute can be decided by a court of summary jurisdiction upon the 
plan submitted. At present, in case of any such disagreement the builder or 
architect can only have the question determirel after he has built in 
accordance with his own construction of the by-law, and then, if his view is 
not upheld by the court, the building may be condemned and possibly ordered 
to be pulled down. This is not only unreasonable, but gives ri-e to a great 
deal of expense and bad feeling, which would be prevented if the dispute 
could be determined upon the plans in the first instance. The same clause 
also entitles a person aggrieved by any by-law to apply to a court of summary 
jurisdiction to have it determined whether it is necessary in the public interests 
that such by-law should be enforced in his particular case. 
Thereupon, if the court think it unnecessary that the 
by-law should be enforced, they may make an order 
accordingly upon which the local authority is given 
(by (2) of the clause) power to dispense with its by-law 
in this particular case. As the building by-laws operate 
at present on hard-and-fast lines, they undoubtedly 
inflict grave injustice in many cases. While the enforce- 
ment of any by-law in one case may be perfectly neces- 
sary, it may be quite unnecessary inanother. The Bill 
preserves all the powers which a local authority requires 
for the prevention of the erection of insanitary buildings, 
and gives just that elasticity in their operation the want 
of which constitutes so just a complaint at the present 
time.”—EDb. ] 





THE USES OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 

(To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘CountRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—Only the other night a sportsman and a traveller, 
who was talking of the wonders he had seen, finished up 
with the remark, ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, I dare not have 
told this story but for the fact that J have phvtographs 
in this room that, as you will see, confirm my _ state- 
ment in every particu'ar”—as, indeed, they did. The 
photograph reproduced here is of the cart of a well- 
knewn poultry-rearer near Liverpool, who was summoned by the Inland 
Revenue for not having a licence for his trap. By producing this photograph 
in court he was able to rebut successfully the accusation that he did not use 
it for business purposes, It is true that directly afterwards the police obtained 
a conviction against him on the score of having no name and address on the 
vehicle, and he consequently had to pay a Ios. fine; but even that came 
cheaper than being compelled to take out a licence.—J. E. 


